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The signature you see on the OLD TAYLOR label is 
that of Colonel E. H. Taylor, Jr., one of the most 
distinguished distillers of all time. Although his great 
genius created many fine Kentucky whiskies—he 
considered OLD TAYLOR to be his finest—and to it 
roudly signed his name! 
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Jockey hitching posts that 
invited guests to tarry are 
an old Kentucky tradition. 
Like OLD TAYLOR—another 
sign of a good host. 
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contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 


more fabulous is the ability of the 


research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress’ 


How much salt water 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 


‘industry now produces over fifty- 


thousand compounds. 
The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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The March of the News 





Probers. Probably few Congresses in 
history have investigated as many things 
in as many ways as the one that expired 
last week . . . Committees were still at 
the job almost up to the minute that the 
new Republican Congress took over. 
The result of all this activity was a 
sudden flurry of evidence and reports on 
Communists, corruption and_ slipshod 
Government to send the Truman Ad- 
ministration on its way . . . If the Re- 
publican Congress that came in wants to 
investigate the life and times of the Dem- 
ocrats, the Democratic Congress that 
went out obligingly did a lot of the 
spadework for such inquiries. 


“Scapegoat.’’ One House committee, 
looking into the Justice Department, 
wound up its work with a recommenda- 
tion that Supreme Court Justice Tom 
Clark come in and explain some of the 
things that went on while he was At- 
torney General. 

The committee took a long look at the 
record of T. Lamar Caudle—the former 
Assistant Attorney General who was fired 
by President Truman when his name was 
linked to tax scandals—and decided 
Caudle had been made a scapegoat for 
events over which he had no control. 

“The career of this man,” said the com- 
mittee report, “from his start as an eager 
United States attorney to his final in- 
glorious demise as a scapegoat . . . is 
the most accurate reflection of decay 
within the Department of Justice that 
this subcommittee has come upon.” 


Red hunters. Another House committee 
—closing its report on un-American ac- 
tivities—-came up with these findings: 

1. The Communists follow a definite 
pattern in getting party members on the 
Government pay roll . . . then shifting 
them from one key agency to another. 

2. The “extent and success” of Com- 
munist infiltration of many professional 
groups is “amazing.” 


3. Communism in some trade unions 
has become “a national disgrace.” .. . 
The committee was “shocked to find 
domination of some unions and locals by 
the Communist conspiracy.” 

4. Committee files list nearly 1,300 
persons as present or past Communists. 


Subversives. Still another committee 
heard testimony that the State Depart- 
ment had tried to thwart a grand-jury 
investigation of Communists and fellow 
travelers in the United Nations . . . The 
same committee heard that an unidenti- 
fied member of Congress had helped 
subversives get U.N. jobs . . . Said the 
witness: “He probably was an unwitting 
tool of a conspiracy.” 

One quick result of this hearing was an 
announcement that President Truman 
would order the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to make a “full field investi- 
gation” into the loyalty of all Americans 
working in the United Nations. 


The next round. When it comes to in- 
vestigations, the new Congress already 
has much of its work cut out for it. 

Even before the formal opening, Sen- 
ators were getting ready to press the 
search for subversives in the U.N... . 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, was planning a Communist 
hunt in college faculties . . . Representa- 
tive Harold H. Velde (Rep.), of Illinois, 
said the investigation of Communism 
would reach into “all fields of education.” 

There was talk of new inquiries into 
the Justice Department . . . into tax-col- 
lection agencies . . . influence peddling— 
everything that produced so many head- 
lines in the last two years. 

It was clear to everybody in Washing- 
ton that many members of the new Con- 
gress were coming to town in a mood to 
“clean up” the place . . . The role of the 
congressional investigator as a top news 
maker in America seemed assured for as 
far ahead as anyone could see. 
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ERHAPS no other part of the body has 
P been studied as intensively as the heart. 
Today new techniques are being developed 
to reveal more and more facts about how 
the human heart works. 


A great deal has been learned about the 
sources of energy which enable the heart to 
perform its Herculean task. The heart must 
drive five to ten tons of blood through the 
arteries and veins every day—365 days a 
year—for the 68 years of the average indi- 
vidual’s lifetime. In this period, the amount 
of blood pumped may reach the impressive 
total of 250,000 tons. Moreover, the heart 
must function continuously—resting only 
a fraction of a second between beats. 


Studies in the diagnosis and treatment 
of heart disease have also led to improve- 
ments in the interpretation of heart mur- 
murs, electrocardiograms, and X-ray 
photographs of the heart and blood ves- 
sels. In addition, these studies have brought 
about a better understanding of the action 
of heart drugs so that they may now be 
used with greater benefit to patients. Many 





The Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund—financed by 140 Life Insurance 
companies—devotes its full resources to 
the study of heart disease. Since 1945, 
the Fund has made available about 
$4,700,000 for research projects. As a 
result of the work which the Fund and 
other agencies have supported, the 
chances of winning the fight against 
heart disease have improved materially. 





other advances have also helped make it 
possible for doctors to diagnose and treat 
heart trouble more effectively now than 
ever before. 


Encouraging as this progress has been, 
the fact remains that heart disease is still 
the leading cause of death. It is wise for 
everyone to take certain simple precau- 
tions to protect the heart so that it may 
continue to do its job as one grows older. 
Here are some. of them: 


1. Do not wait for the appearance of 
symptoms that may indicate heart trouble 
—shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
heart beat, pain in the chest—before seeing 
a doctor. It is wiser to arrange now—while 
you are feeling well—to have a thorough 
health check-up. Such check-ups often re- 
veal heart disorders in their earliest stages 
when the chances for control—and pos- 
sibly cure—are best. It is wise to have a 
complete health examination every year— 


. Or as often as the doctor recommends. 


2. Keep your weight down. Excess 
pounds tax both the heart and the blood 
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vessels. Doctors are now stressing the im- 
portance of diet in the treatment of various 
heart and blood vessel disorders. For ex- 
ample, restricted diets have benefited many 
patients, 


3. Learn to take things in your stride. 
Avoid hurry, pressure and emotional 
upsets that may be brought about by over- 
work, too much and too sudden physical 
exertion, and other excesses. These can 
cause your heart to beat faster and put an 
extra burden on your circulation. 


Even if heart disease should occur, re- 
member that most people who have it can 
live just about as other people do—but at a 
slower pace. In fact, when patients follow 
the doctor’s advice about adequate rest, 
weight control, and the avoidance of nerv- 
ous tension and strenuous physical exer- 
tion, the outlook is reassuring. 


Doctors can now say to many heart 
patients: “If you live within your heart’s 
limitations, your chances for a happy and 
comfortable life are good.” 





Please send me the free | 
booklet, 253K, “Your Heart.” | 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Churchill’s ‘Bread Bomb’ Plan . . . Ridgway to Ask 
Transfer? . . . Midwest Wary of ‘Cornell’ Farm Ideas 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, successor to 
Dwight Eisenhower as Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO forces in Europe, is 
fed up with the pushing around he 
is getting from Europe’s politicians. 
General Ridgway is expected to ask 
another assignment in the relatively 
near future. 


x * * 


Winston Churchill is to revive his 
idea of using high-flying jet aircraft 
for forays back of the Iron Curtain, 
dropping loaves of bread in bright 
wrappers that would tell the people 
that these could be bombs but are 
messages of good will, instead, telling 
of the hope of the West that people 
enslaved by Communists might again 
be free. 


eo} 


There isn’t a chance that Britain’s 
Churchill can arrange for a freer ex- 
change of atomic information between 
Britain and U. S. Leaders in Congress, 
who guide policy, remain very unim- 
pressed by British security methods. 


ok =< 


General Eisenhower had hoped that 
Britain’s Winston Churchill would 
put off his visit to this country until 
March or April, after there had been 
time to get more of the lay of the land. 
Ike cannot give Churchill many def- 
inite statements at this time. 


re ok 


Senator Robert Taft got firm assur- 
ances from General Eisenhower that 
Senators hereafter will be consulted 
prior to appointments from their 
States. Taft, in his conference with 
Eisenhower, made it clear that the 
Republican leadership in Congress 
would want a voice in many decisions. 


x * * 


A number of Republican Governors 
of States are more upset than Repub- 
lican Senators over Eisenhower's selec- 
tion of top-ranking officials for his 
new Administration. Several of these 


Governors had hoped to be tapped for 
Cabinet or sub-Cabinet jobs. 


x «ek 


Ezra Benson, to be Secretary.of Agri- 
culture, is discovering that some Re- 
publican Senators from the farm belt 
are suspicious of his attitude toward 
price supports for farm products. Ike 
has had to give assurances that he is 
not committed to the Benson view- 
point on some issues. 


xk * 


William I. Myers, to head the group 
to study future farm policy, leads the 
so-called “Cornell school” of thought, 
which stresses less Government sup- 
port for agriculture. Midwestern 
farmers tend to be wary of the East- 
ern viewpoint on farm policy. 


x wk 


Douglas McKay, the next Secretary 
of the Interior, is not so sure that it 
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will be wise politically to sell the 
huge power projects in the Northwest 
to a power authority to be set up by 
the States in the Columbia River Ba. 
sin. A finger on the public pulse indi- 
cates that voters may have some 
reservations. 


xk * 


The Senator who recommended ap. 
pointment of several individuals who 
later refused to say whether they were 
Communists is a prominent Demo- 
crat from an Eastern State. 


x kk 


President Truman, worrying about 
his place in history, has difficulty 
shaking off the feeling that the loss of 
China to Communist Russia, so soon 
after fighting a war to save China 
from Japan, will overshadow other 
events in his Administration. This is 
the first great defeat in U.S. history. 


xk 


Mr. Truman is set to point out that in 
seven years since World War II, in- 
cluding two Korean war years, he 
came within 5 billion dollars of hav- 
ing a balanced budget. The President 
will challenge Eisenhower to do as| 
well. He will not stress, however, that 
it was a big surplus during the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress 
that made the record what it is. 


x & ® 


The Civil Service Commission is be- 
ing asked for names and positions of 
all persons in Government receiving 
pay of $8,000 a year or more. Repub- 
licans are aware that much actual 
policy making and influencing goes on 
among officials at this salary level. 


* & * 


The British, quietly, are moving into 
key positions in the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank. A 
large amount of capital can be raised 
through these two world organiza 
tions in which Britons are becoming 
more and more interested. 
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THIS IS BALANCED SUSPENSION. (1) U-shaped, p 


¥ 


endulu 


m-type hangers permit shock-absorbing 





lateral motion. (2) Chrysler Design self-contained, constant friction snubbers work with (3) the longest 


travel standard coil springs to absorb vertical shocks and control spring oscillation. 


Chrysler Design RAILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


er better protection to all goods in rail transit 


Already in wide use by railroads and shippers, now Chrysler 
Design Freight Car Trucks have been specified by the U. S. 
Navy for the delicate job of carrying ammunition and explosives. 


Chrysler Design trucks are constructed on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles of Balanced 
Suspension. They show reductions of 98% in vertical shock 
index and 95% in lateral shock index (AAR formula), as com- 
pared with standard trucks having coil-snubber spring groups. 
Users report they virtually eliminate rail-originated damage to 
lading. Low maintenance costs have been proven in a combined 
total of over 40 millidn car miles of accelerated freight and 
head-end service. 


These advantages are finding profitable use in such de- 
velopments as the new General American-Evans’ Damage-Free 
Box Car, where Chrysler Design trucks are standard equipment 
. .. as well as in all other types of railroad freight and head-end 
passenger train service.. To railroads and shippers, they offer 
the prospect of a new day of faster, more economical rail freight. 


Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler license. 
Chrysler Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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One of 880 U. S$. Navy ammunition cars 
equipped with Chrysler Design trucks 
and built by Pullman-Standard, Chicago 


This development of Chrysler Design 
Railroad Freight Trucks is a natural 
outgrowth of Chrysler research on the 
fundamentals of vehicle suspension. 
Such work is part of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion’s continuous research into every 
phase of vehicle design. The value of 
this same research is reflected in the 
superior riding qualities of Chrysler- 
built cars and trucks. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth > Dodge . De Soto 


Chrysler 























Q What great Americans 


favored beer as 
a beverage 
of moderation? 











































A Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 


Patrick Henry—to name just a few. 


George Washington, for example, had his 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it 
in his handwriting has come down to us. 
Samuel Adams, “Father of the Revolu- 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had 
been. Written records prove that such 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country's Malt-Beverage Production 


men as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry endorsed beer and brewing. 

From Colonial times to the present day, 
beer and ale have been a part of our way 
of life. Beer and ale belong ...as America’s 
beverage of moderation. 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Ike's plan: Move fast after January 20. Get the ball rolling. 

The first 100 days will tell the story. Act decisively then. Momentun, 
once started, will carry the new Administration forward for many months. 

Change, overwhelmingly favored by voters, must be shown quickly. 

Ike is prepared to move in with those thoughts in mind. 








The new team, well set, has its plans for a real change. 

Most price, wage, salary controls will come off. 

An Eisenhower budget will emerge. It will call for cuts. Personnel will 
be trimmed, sometimes severely, in an effort at economy. 

FBI will have the wraps taken off in the hunt for subversives. 

The White House will be reorganized. The State Department will be shaken 
up. Military services will face some cuts, much change. 

Blockade of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa will end. 

Korea, where war is going on, will be assured of priority in arms. 

Action, assuring change, is to come without delay. The goal is to get the 
new Administration off the ground quickly and smoothly. 

















Businessmen, moving in, will bring a changed viewpoint with them. 

Business, out of power in Government for 20 years, is interested in a try 
at new policies, new ideas, new approaches-=-a new line. 

Business viewpoint is not the viewpoint of the 1920s. Businessmen, too, 
are not bringing an inferiority complex with them. Idea that only leaders of 
labor, or "practical" politicians, or professors can do a successful job of 
practicing the art of government is not shared by men in business. 

Business is not afraid to have some of its ideas tried out just because 
there is danger of an eventual end to the present boom. There is no broad 
acceptance of the view that’ perpetual inflation solves all problems. 











Budget balancing is going to be sought, seriously. 

Tax reduction will be a goal. Cuts in Government size will be made. 

Business will be freed. of most controls. 

Antitrust laws, however, will continue to be enforced. 

The dollar will be kept sound. Money management will be related to problems 
of inflation and deflation, not merely to keeping interest rates low. 

Price declines will not always be viewed with alarm. 

Annual rounds of wage increases will not be a Government objective. 

Ike is to bring with him a more conservative viewpoint. The change is to 
be from an attitude that Government must penalize ability and initiative in 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


order to assure a near equality of living to the inefficient and lazy, to an 
attitude that the individual himself must be master of his own destiny. 


Eisenhower, favoring change, is sure that he can work with Congress. 

Taft and Ike, basically, do not differ in their objectives. 

Taft, a Republican, is not itching to pick a fight with a Republican 
President. Ike wants to get along with Taft. Ike's method is to seek to 
compose differences, not to emphasize them, not always to quarrel. 

The prospect is for co-operation between the White House and Congress. 








Churchill is not able to get many promises from Eisenhower. 

Ike, as President, is to be different from Ike as military commander. 

Ike now is to be top dog, not subordinate--a giver, not taker, of orders. 

Churchill will have assurances of great respect and friendship. 

What Churchill cannot have is a promise that U.S. will not wage war more 
intensively in Korea; that a blockade of China will not be tried; that Communist 
China can get United Nations membership; that Europe will continue to get 
priority in U.S. aid regardless of its attitude toward rearmament. 

Ike cannot promise much more than continued good will. 





A Stalin-Eisenhower-Churchill meeting remains very improbable. 
Eisenhower, someday, might invite Stalin to a meeting. Any meeting, 
however, must be preceded by long and careful preparation. There will be none 
until assurances are ironclad beforehand that something can be agreed to. 
Stalin's objective, as of now, is purely that of troublemaking. 











The new U.S. Immigration law will not soon be changed. 

Immigration will continue to be on a national-quota basis. Quotas will 
continue to be related to historic pattern long written into U.S. law. 

Immigrants with special skills will be favored. 

Congress is in no mood to alter the Act it passed in 1952. That Act was 
years in preparation. Its requirement that seamen on foreign ships answer 
questions concerning Communist affiliations is not to be changed. 

Political pressures are strongest on the side of firm conditions to be met 
by any persons admitted to this country. Complaints will not bring change. 











Farm price supports will be carried out. That's to cost much money. 

Public-power projects will not soon be sold to regional authorities set up 
by States. Public-power expansion will be pressed less aggressively. 

St. Lawrence Waterway has about a 50-50 chance of approval. 

St. Lawrence development actually, will go ahead, maybe starting in 1953, 
with Canada in charge if U.S. continues to hold back. 

















Rotation of troops in Korea will go on about as now. Rotation makes a 
stalemated war practical, even if not desirable. 

War itself, apparently is to drag on. War step-up will come in spring. 
Continuing war will bring expanding action. It will not be surprising if the 
Communists start the use of bombers before many months. 

Big war, however, war with Russia, still seems quite remote. Stalin has yet 
to get his own troops involved where they can get him into trouble. 
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) saw molten metal cast in cum- 
bersome, hard-to-handle sand molds. 


Today a new world is emerging from a thin 
shell of sand bound together with phenolic 
resins. This is the world of shell molded cast- 
ings—economical, amazingly precise and free 
from flaws. 


As a leader in creative chemistry, Reichhold 
is reaching out to the challenge of this great 
new world. It is expanding its facilities to 
meet the ever increasing demand for phenolic 


Creative Chemistry... 














Shell Molding Opens a New World! 


resins created by the shell molding process. 


In the foundry industry, as in many other 
fields of enterprise, Reichhold continues to 
pioneer ... to perfect ... and to produce. So 
it is that RCI has plants around the world — 
wherever basic raw materials are found... 
wherever industry needs its products! 

REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Synthetic Resins * Chemical Colors + Phenolic Plastics * Phenol 
Glycerine *« Phthalic Anhydride * Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulphate * Sodium Sulphite 
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There are more than 2000 
TexacoDistributing Plants 
in all the 48 States. 





Here’s a good example: 


This is what Denton Smith, Power Plant 
Superintendent of Potash Company of Amer- 
ica says: 


“For 20 years Texaco has given us dependable 
Diesel performance. Texaco Ursa Oils have 
done a real job for us in keeping our Diesels 
running clean, so that we’ve had a minimum 
of maintenance expense and very low fuel 
consumption over the years. This, plus the 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice, is the reason why we are using Texaco 
Ursa Oils exclusively today.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
some more outstanding examples where Texaco 


is preferred. 

Ml () R F stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 

in the United States are lubricated with Texaco 

than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help you in- 
crease unit output and lower unit costs. For details 
call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 States or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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revenue airline miles 
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CHURCHILL VISIT: 
A BID FOR POWER 


He Wants to Influence Policy, Not Get a Loan 





Winston Churchill's aim is a bigger 
role for a smaller Great Britain: 

Military—More command power. 
Defense—A ‘slower pace for all. 
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Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime commander for Atlantic naval forces. He Mr. Churchill would like assurances 
Minister, once again is seeking to estab- feels keenly that Great Britain has too that a new Administration will not be 
lish a personal, working relationship with small a voice in the policy councils of impetuous in any moves made to end 
the men who hold power in this country. ‘Pacific and Korean commands. He in- _ the stalemate in the war in Korea. 

It is in this intimate, personal way _ sisted upon, and got, an important voice The Prime Minister also is not happy 
that Britain has realized so much over in command of Mediterranean forces. about the lack of free exchange of atomic 
the years past. The hope of Mr. Church- Even though Britain is not able to sup- information between the United States 
ill is that equal success can behad in ply large military forces in these areas, and Great Britain. 


the period ahead when an old friend, she would like a position of power in Nor is he satisfied with the choice of 
Dwight Eisenhower, takes over. their top command councils. John Foster Dulles to be Secretary of 
The Prime Minister of Britain, basical- The British are disturbed, too, by State. Mr. Dulles did not follow Brit- 


ly, is interested this time less in new present and possible future limitations ain’s advice in the shaping of a treaty 
forms of financial aid than in exercising on their trade. They would like to see with Japan and did not agree with the 


an influence upon American policy. U.S. tariffs cut far back, particularly on British that, even though they are sup- 
In Britain, there is real concern about finished goods from British Common- plying little or no military force in the 


the United States and what it might do. - wealth countries. They are alarmed by Pacific, they should have a hand in the 
The feeling expressed in British publica- signs that U. S. may try to put a stop to command of Allied defenses in that area. 


tions and in speeches by public men is all shipments to Communist China and to Mr. Churchill is not too sure, either, 
that the U. S. may be too impulsive, that Eastern Europe. that U.S. sense of urgency about build- 
itmay be “immature.” There is a veiled Although British troops are being ing up defenses in Europe is justified. 


suggestion that the U.S. might profit by _ killed in a war with the Communists of | He would like to withdraw at least one 
accepting more British leadership in China, the British Government con-_ British division from Western Germany, 
world affairs, with its centuries of ex-  tinues to recognize the Communist Gov- reduce British outlays for defense below 
perience. ernment of that country. There still re- the planned level, and spread out the 

Mr. Churchill is very interested in mains a desire to encourage trade every- build-up of Allied strength in Europe over 
Po military-command responsibilities | where, not to cut off that trade entirely, a longer period than U. S. believes is safe. 
for the British. He would like a British even with the enemy. All of these things are among the mat- 
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ALSO .... In additiop 


@ Came to Britain’s aid in World War | 
@ Came to Britain’s aid again in World War Il 
@ Took over Britain’s ubligations in Greece 
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World War Il 
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ters that Mr. Churchill would like to dis- 
cuss with General Eisenhower, either 
now or when the Prime Minister returns 
to the United States in March. 

Over all, his feeling is that maybe the 
U.S. is not philosophical enough about 
the threat of Communism. Americans 
tend to flare up, ferret out Communists 
on all sides at home, strike back at Com- 
munists abroad, plan big mobilization 
programs just to be able to lead from 
strength. 

Churchill always has believed that 
something might be accomplished, in- 
stead, by meetings with Stalin. He is 
expected to encourage some new line of 
approach to the Russians. 

Dwight Eisenhower finds himself 
in a position in dealing with Mr. Church- 
ill that is almost reversed from that of 
wartime. General Eisenhower then, in a 
sense, was working for Churchill. Now 
Eisenhower is to be President of the 
United States—a nation to which Britain 
must look for assistance in assuring the 
safety of her empire. 

There is another, less obvious factor 
that enters into dealings now between 
the two wartime friends, and that in- 
fluences any assurances that General Ei- 
senhower is able to give the Prime Min- 
ister. 

As President, Eisenhower is not to be 
the final authority on all American pol- 
icy. Congress determines policy in many 
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fields and a majority in Congress appears 
not to be sympathetic to some of the 
suggestions that the British Prime Min- 
ister has to offer. 

In Congress, there is a good deal of 
sentiment for insisting that Allied na- 
tions show more interest in the Korean 
war, the burden of which now falls 
largely upon the United States. There is 
also abundant criticism of nations that 
go on trading with Communist China 
when that nation is waging war on the 
armies of U. S. and its allies. 

Congress doesn’t like the idea, either, 





WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: A warm and friendly relationship 


that some of this country’s allies may be 
planning to drag their feet in mobiliz- 
ing for a united defense of Europe. It 
is worried about the British position in 
Iran and future repercussions there. And 
Congress shows growing impatience for 
action, not everlasting caution, in dealing 
with the Communist threat to the 
West. 

It is highly improbable, moreover, 
that Congress will agree to any change 
in the Atomic Energy law to permit more 
exchange of information with Great Brit 
ain. Members of Congress seem im 





—United Press 
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tio dollar aid, the U. S.: 


@ Took over the costly job of policing the Mediterranean 
® Provided 15 major air bases in England since Korean war began 
® Provided U.S. weapons to equip expanded British forces 
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pressed by the fact that a British scientist 
who gave atomic secrets to Russia is free 
now after a short jail sentence. That 
scientist professes to see nothing wrong 
in what he did and wants to go back to 
work, presumably with no qualms about 
giving the Russians anything else that 
he finds out. 

There is the greatest respect expressed 
in Congress, actually, for Britain and her 
past leadership. There is no real be- 
grudging of any aid given in two wars 
and in the period since World War II. 
And there is genuine appreciation of 
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WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN: Less of the personal touch 


Great Britain as this country’s No. 1 ally 
abroad. 

Yet British advice in the period ahead 
will tend to be questioned by Congress. 
There is some irritation over British 
criticism of American policy as immature. 
Congressmen are asking whether Brit- 
ish leaders have demonstrated superior 
wisdom in managing to lose much of an 
empire within one generation. Quite a 
bit of criticism is directed at British 


“policies that have lost the oil of Iran, led 


to trouble in Egypt, and permitted Com- 
munist sympathizers to hold positions of 


—United Press 
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power in England. Congressmen tend to 
wonder out loud whether U.S. mistakes 
in learning international leadership might 
not be preferable to policies of a kind 
that have tended in the past to lead to 
disaster for Britain. 

The record of the last 35 years of 
large-scale aid from U.S. to Britain also 
tends to make economy-minded Con- 
gressmen wary. The feeling is not so 
much that these billions should have 
been kept at home, as it is that dealings 
with Britain usually have a way of result- 
ing in another worthwhile but expensive 
investment of dollars. 

As the chart above shows, these 
investments in Britain now total about 
34 billion dollars in direct, net outlays. 
In addition, more billions have been 
spent by U.S. on such things as taking 
over British obligations in Greece and 
the Mediterranean. 

Churchill, as a result, is to have quite 
a few troubles in trying to re-establish 
the old intimate relationship with U. S. 
leaders that he had in wartime, and in 
getting his ideas accepted on many sub- 
jects. Eisenhower and Congress alike, he 
will find, will welcome his views. But 
whether those views are ultimately ac- 
cepted is something else again. There 
is more of a tendency for the United 
States to try to do the driving along 
policy lines that Americans conclude 
to be desirable. 
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Europe Wants Industry, Not Arms 


Europe’s new plan: Ease up on 
defense and expand industry as 
the way to beat Russia. It's 
another way to get U. S. aid. 

U.S. goal of a big European 
armed force is in trouble. Fear 
of Germany, rearmament costs, 
etc., are bringing a slowdown. 

But more economic help will 
not come easily. U.S. is not in a 
mood to switch foreign aid away 
from defense. 


PARIS 

Winston Churchill in the U. S. is ex- 
pected to explore with Dwight Eisen- 
hower the latest among the ideas that 
are taking a strong hold in France 
and in much of Western Europe. 

The idea now being stressed is that 
the way to stop Communism is to ex- 
pand the industry of non-Communist Eu- 
rope. In this way, so it is argued, people 
can be made happier as living stand- 
ards rise, the rapid expansion of indus- 
trial capacity back of the Iron Curtain 
can be matched in the West, and there 
will be more plant capacity left over to 
devote to future production of arms. 

Instead of placing stress upon arma- 
ment and defense, so this thinking goes, 
the U.S. should go back to a plan of 
aid for industrial development. 

Back of the idea is the belief, now 
strong among Europeans, that Russia 
does not intend to launch a military at- 
tack upon the West. That is the conclu- 
sion in the latest secret study of Com- 
munist intentions made by the British 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Back of the new idea, too, is a desire— 
particularly in France—to put off rearm- 
ing the Germans. Taking the pressure off 
rearmament will tend to postpone the 
day when 12 German divisions can line 
up with defense forces in the West. Also, 
Western Europe generally does not like 
the rising cost of armament, the pressure 
for longer draft service and the cuts in 
economic aid that go with U.S. emphasis 
on military aid. 

Bevan plan. In a general way, this 
idea of switching off rearmament is one 
first advanced by Aneurin Bevan, the 
left-wing leader of British Labor. The 
idea has not appealed to the U.S. Yet, it 
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Will Recovery Speed 


is strong enough among U.S. allies that 
the Europeans have rebuffed Gen. Mat- 
thew Ridgway, Commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization forces. 
They turned down his recommendations 
so they could go the other way—in favor 
of a small force to defend Europe. 
This means abandoning the plan to 
build 96 divisions and a 10,000-plane air 
force in Europe by 1954. The Western 
Europeans have decided that they can- 
not afford the cost of such a big force. 
Western Europeans are spending about 
10.5 billion dollars a vear on defense. 
They expect to reach a rate of around 


Up, or Defense Suffer? 


as a means of avoiding the less pleasant 
task of arming to be strong, is to thwart 
the Soviet plan by resuming the build-up 
of Europe’s economic strength that has 
been brought to a halt by rearmament 
during the last year. 

“The plan,” according to a top NATO 
official, “is to let the Russians run as 
hard as they can—after a moving train, 
If we drive forward economically, the 
Russians will never catch up.” That, of 
course, assumes that they will not start 
a “hot war.” 

Production trouble. The fact is that 

, Europeans have been chafing under the 





—Black Star 


THE WORKERS OF WESTERN EUROPE 


... living standards are 


12 billion this year—but they are de- 
termined to level off at that point. 

At that rate, with arms shipments from 
the U.S. they will be able to complete 
the 50 active and reserve divisions orig- 
inally planned for December of 1952. 
The cost of maintaining that force will 
take every cent of Europe’s defense 
spending. The whole military establish- 
ment will be smaller than what the U.S. 
has deemed necessary for Europe’s safety. 

The argument here in Europe is 
that economic strength—not guns and 
soldiers—is what is needed to keep the 
Communists in check. Russia’s intention, 
according to this thesis, is not to launch 
an armed attack on Europe but to keep 
the “cold war” going for 10, 20 or even 
50 years to force a collapse of the West. 
Meanwhile, Stalin intends to drive for- 
ward ruthlessly to expand the industrial 
base of the Communist world. 

Western Europe’s strategy, advanced 


barely up to prewar levels 


arms program for some time. Their in- 
dustrial production, although two fifths 
above what it was before World War Il 
has leveled off since 1951. In the las 
few months it has begun to fall slightly, 
for the first time since 1947. A slump it 
textiles, shoes and other consumer goods, 
plus a sharp drop in exports, has more 
than offset rising production in plants 
that feed the arms program. 

The drop in exports has confronted 
Europe with a serious dollar shortage 
again. Five years after the Marshall Plan 
began, Europeans still are unable to pr0- 
duce enough and sell enough abroad to 
pay for goods they must buy. 

Dollar aid has bridged this gap evel 
since the war. But now Europe is brat- 
ing itself for a change in U. S. policy 
that will mean fewer handouts from 
Washington. 

Instead of gifts of dollars, they have 
been told that they will have to eam 
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them in the future. Grants are expected HOW WEST EUROPEANS VIEW THEIR DILEMMA: 
to taper off in the next two years. This 
means that Europe will have to produce 
more goods to sell to the U.S. if living 
standards are to be raised, or even kept 
re where they are. 


Biggest need for expansion, Europeans 
argue, is in the capital-goods industries. 
sant | World demand for textiles and consumer 
wart § goods is falling, but demand still is high 
d-up | for steel, machinery, mining equipment, 
has § vehicles and other metal goods. 
ment The trouble is that arms production 
competes for the very materials, plants 
ATO# and man power that are needed to pro- 
n asf! duce goods that can be sold in America. 
rain.) That is why, all over Europe, govern- 
the ments now are trimming defense pro- 
it, of F grams to get funds for investment to ex- 
start} pand nonmilitary production. 
The U.S., in turn, will be asked to 
-thath stop pressing rearmament, to cut tariffs, 
r the simplify customs rules and buy more 
goods from Europe. To replace the gift 
dollars that have been going abroad, the 
U.S. is asked to provide guarantees that 
will encourage American businessmen to 
invest in Europe. 
What really is involved is a third try 
at putting Western Europe on its feet, 
with U.S. aid. To Europeans, that is a 
lot more important and urgent than the 
defense build-up. : 
Aid programs, tried twice, haven't THE DOCKS: TOO MUCH MILITARY CARGO FROM THE U. S.? 
propped up Western Europe so that part ... Other types of aid would be more welcome 
of the world can stand alone. The first 
program of postwar loans and UNRRA 
did what it set out to do by preventing 
hunger and want in war-smashed Eu- 
rope. The Marshall Plan helped to lift 
production and exports far above the pre- 
war level, but living standards are barely 
rsur back to where they were before the war. 
The rise in civilian production has halted 
since the defense program began. 

Now the United States is being told 
eir in- { nce more that economic aid is the way 
. fifth: f to stop the Communists. That idea is 
Var Il { not likely to get far with the new Con- 
he last § gress if the Allies hold back on rearma- 
lightly, | ment. There is no mood in Washington 
imp in for passing out ‘aid at the expense of 
goods, defense. 

s mor | Europeans may find that they have 
plants defeated themselves in their longing to 
keep Germany disarmed. U.S. military 
fronted | tllicials are convinced that Europe needs 
hortage | “ined and equipped troops to stand 
iH] Plan § *gainst the Russians. The arms slowdown 
to pro- J Mong the Western Allies is prompting 
road to §* te-examination of the whole Atlantic 
Alliance setup in Washingcon. 

yp evel It is clear already that a new Army is 
is brac gt the way by one means or another in 
_ policy Germany. If the rest of Europe’s Allies 
s from skimp on defense, they may wake up 
to find that a rearmed Germany has 























' —Black Star, International photos 
1y havef Merged as the strong point on the West- THE PLANTS: NOT ENOUGH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION? 
to ean} ™ front facing Soviet Russia. . .. Europeans want to keep a jump ahead of Russia 
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WALLACE TELLS HIS STORY 


Henry Wallace, former Vice President, feels that 
action he proposed in 1944, if taken promptly, might 
have saved China. Mr. Wallace, in a letter to U. S. News 
& World Report, tells how, while in China, he urged 
President Roosevelt to replace Gen. Joseph Stilwell with 
Lieut. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, who was more accept- 
able to Chiang Kai-shek. John Carter Vincent, then chief 
of the Division of Chinese Affairs and recently declared 
by the President’s Loyalty Board to be ineligible for fur- 
ther employment in the Department of State because of 
reasonable doubt as to his loyalty to the U. S., was one 
of three persons accompanying Mr. Wallace. 


It surprised and pained me to read an inaccurate state- 
ment about my 1944 China mission on page 22 of your 
issue of Dec. 26, in an article giving, in resumé, history 
of our Chinese policy from 1941 onward. 

The misleading statement reads: 

“During conversations between Wallace 
and Chiang, Vincent steered talk toward 
a settlement between Chiang and the Com- 
munists, and Wallace eventually recom- 
mended a united front of Chiang and the 
Communists.” 

I am aware of the fact that your staff 
writer obtained this misleading statement 
from Senate Document 2050 issued on 
July 2, 1952 which makes a similar state- 
ment. The truth is found in my sworn, 
public, published testimony before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate on Oct. 17, 1951. At that time I said: 

“In my farewell meeting with Roosevelt 
a few days before I left, he placed great 
emphasis on getting both sides in China to concentrate 
on fighting the Japanese instead of each other. He said 
he would be glad to sit down as a friend to get both 
sides together; all he wanted was results in terms of fight- 
ing a common enemy.” 

Roosevelt’s primary directive to me in sending me on 
the 1944 China Mission was to get the maximum of mil- 
itary co-ordination in fighting the Japanese. No one has 
denied this and no one can deny it because it is the 
truth. The first thing I did after Secretary Hull assigned 
Vincent to me was to tell him precisely the directives I 
had received from Roosevelt. Vincent, of course, helped 
me in carrying out the Roosevelt objectives. Roosevelt 
did not direct me to push for a political coalition or 
“united front” between the Nationalists and Chinese 
Communists. When the Senate investigator in Senate 
Document 2050 says that I reported to Roosevelt “that 
there should be a united front of Communists and 
Nationalists,” he is making a statement which has no evi- 
dence behind it. On the contrary there is in my sworn, 
published testimony of Oct. 17, 1951, the following: 

“The political coalition which I recommended that we 
foster in China was not a coalition with the Chinese 
Communists but a coalition, recruited from within the 
area controlled by the Chungking government, consisting 
as I put it, of ‘progressive banking and commercial leaders 
of the K.P. Chen type, with a competent understanding 
both of their own country and of the contemporary west- 
ern world; the large group of western trained men whose 





outlook is not limited to perpetuation of the old landlord- 
dominated rural society of China; and the considerable 
group of generals and other officers who are neither sub- 
servient to the landlords nor afraid of the peasantry.’ 
Generals of this type are named in the earlier part of the 
report--Generals Chen Cheng, Chang Fa-kwei and Pai 
Chung-hsi. It is significant that in the years which have 
passed since then, not a single one has deserted to the 
Communist cause. Indeed General Chen Cheng is now 
Prime Minister of the Nationalist Government on For- 
mosa ...I feel further, that the policy which I recom- 
mended in my letter offered the best hope for strengthen- 
ing the position of the Nationalist Government in China 
and preventing the kind of ‘political vacuum’ which as I 
warned the President in my report, would be ‘filled in 
ways you will understand.’ By that, of course, I meant a 
Communist take-over.” 

This testimony has not been refuted nor 
can it be because it is the truth. 

The really significant lack in your his- 
torical resumé of our Chinese policy so far 
as I am concerned is the failure to mention 
my suggestion of [Maj. Gen. Claire] 
Chennault and finally of Wedemeyer to 
handle political contacts between Chiang 
and Roosevelt. The White Paper makes 
it clear that on June 24, 1944 with no one 
present but Madame Chiang and myself, 
the Generalissimo requested a personal 
liaison officer between himself and Roose- 
velt who could handle both political and 
military matters. I was impressed with the 
reasonableness of his request. Certainly 
the request did not originate with anybody 
accused of being a Communist. I initiated action at once 
without guidance from anybody. After I started action the 
name of General Chennault occurred to both Vincent and 
myself. But Chennault could not be spared from where he 
was. Then with Vincent concurring, I suggested Wede- 
meyer. Wedemeyer’s prompt appointment would have 
strengthened Chiang. Unfortunately, Roosevelt, within 10 
days of my Wedemeyer recommendation, went in exactly 
the opposite direction. However, three months later Roose- 
velt did act on my recommendation. As I look on it today, 
this delay in carrying out my suggestion may have made 
all the difference in the final outcome in China... 

Remember that this Mission took place during the 
month when our Normandy Beach landing was being 
made secure. Naturally, Roosevelt at that time was not 
interested in promoting conflict between the different 
factions in China or between Russia and China. What 
he and I and all patriotic Americans wanted was to beat 
the Japanese with the least possible loss of American 
lives. To the best of my knowledge Roosevelt was not 
interested in political coalition or a “united front” be- 
tween the Communists and the Nationalists. 

I may say that i know nothing about Vincent’s activi- 
ties before or after 1944. 

I am proud of my Mission as wartime Vice President 
to China in service of a great war President. If my 
recommendations had been promptly followed China 
could have been saved to the western world. 

H. A. WALLACE 


—United P; 
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Up toe her neck—in poor system 


Now she’s free 





e rt 
instead of several forms, writings 


She wasn’t the only victim—the whole 
plant suffered because of the clumsy 
system. Slipshod records were incom- 
plete or illegible. Tools loaned were 
often lost. Damage went unreported or 
overlooked. Controls broke down. No 
‘wonder she thought she was pilloried! 

Then a Moore man was consulted. 
He studied the system that was causing 
trouble. In its place he designed a 3-part 
continuous form for use in a Moore 
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Sales Books for Continuous Int 
Every Business Operation Typewriter Forms 
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Register Forms 








Registers j 


register. He combined in one writing 
a tool receipt, mechanic’s copy and an 
audit copy automatically refo'ded in a 
locked compartment. It saves tool loss, 
cuts damage 60%, speeds operations. 

Need help on a problem — any prob- 
lem — of this kind? Call in the Moore 
man. He offers you the widest range of 
forms anywhere. He knows how to de- 
sign the right business form jor every 
form of business. 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
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Speedisets for Fast Marginal Punched 
Carbon Extraction Business Machine Forms 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 
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ESSENTIAL BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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Down it pours! Thousands of tons of superphosphate, piling up 


into huge indoor mountain ranges. It will be mixed with potash, 


. . ‘ ‘ : 
mounta | ns nitrogen and other plant food nutrients, all in precisely measured 


amounts, to produce complete fertilizers that are compounded 

of food for to exact grade specifications. Mechanized operations provide 
positive control at every step in processing huge tonnages of 

hung ry crops fertilizers with the correct balance of nourishing plant foods 
which crops need for a healthy start, sturdy growth and large 

yields. International Fertilizers are manufactured in 26 plants 

conveniently located to serve farmers in primary crop produc- 


ing areas from Maine to Texas, from Florida to Minnesota. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE + POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS + INDUSTRIAL MINERALS AMINO PRODUCTS 
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Broad, important changes are 
to come with the new Congress. 
Democrats’ experiments in Gov- 
ernment are over for now. 

Basic goals: Cut spending, 
taxes; balance the budget; put 
a check on social ventures, aid 
abroad; be kinder to business. 
Not all goals can be reached 
right away. Reforming Govern- 
ment is slow, painstaking work. 
But the pattern is cut, ready. 


The new Congress, 83d since the 
Constitution was adopted, Republi- 
can in politics, is to undertake a re- 
versal of the trends fixed in 20 years 
of Democratic rule. 

Cuts in spending will be stressed. 
New social experiments will be avoided. 
Some of those already started will be 
changed and slowed. Ventures into new 
forms of foreign aid will be avoided. 

Tax cuts, provided by law, will be al- 
lowed in most cases to take effect as 
scheduled. 

Investigations will be pushed hard. 
Left-wing influences in the U.S. Gov- 
emment and in agencies of the U.S. 
staf of the United Nations will be at- 
tacked. 
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The climate of Government, regarded 
by businessmen as basically unfriendly 
for the last 20 years, is to become friend- 
ly. Dwight D. Eisenhower is premising 
that for the executive branch. Republi- 
can leaders in Congress, working with 
Southern Democrats, assure it for Con- 
gress. 

In terms of actions that a Republi- 
can Congress will take and a Republi- 
can President approve, the outlook is 
fairly clear. 

Budget balancing will become a pri- 
mary objective. To balance the Govern- 
ment’s budget in terms of cash taken 
in and cash paid out will involve a great 
many cuts in spending. 

Aid to nations abroad is due for a 
careful screening. Economic aid will be 
cut drastically, if not eliminated. Even 
military aid is to be sharply scrutinized, 
if not reduced. Savings of a billion or 
so dollars are to be sought in foreign 
aid as a whole. 

Military spending in the U.S. is to be 
restudied. It may be held below the 
level proposed by President Truman. 
Authorized funds, available in vast 
amounts for future commitment, will be 
brought under control. 

Personnel of Government is to be re- 
duced. The size of the military force 
may be cut a trifle. Particular attention 
is to be paid to civilian employes of 
the military services. Here and else- 
where in the Government, as many as 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT MEETS WITH REPUBLICAN LEADERS TO LAY LEGISLATIVE PLANS 


(I to r) Senator Saltonstall, Attorney General-designate Brownell, Senator Bridges, Mr. Eisenhower, 
Senator Taft, Governor Sherman Adams, Senator Young and Eisenhower assistant Tom Stephens 


WHAT NEW CONGRESS WILL DO 


Cut Spending . . . Ease Controls . . . Investigate 


230,000 of the 2.6 million federal em- 
ployes may be dispensed with. 

Cuts, even so, probably will not place 
the budget for the first Republican 
fiscal year much, if any, below 75 bil- 
lions. This means a probable deficit. 

A balanced budget for the second 
year of the Administration is a target. 
If no major war develops, 60 billion 
dollars, or thereabouts, eventually is to 
be the annual spending goal. 

On the tax side, the trend will be 
toward reduction. But this prospect is 
complicated by the budgetary plight. 

The excess-profits tax is to be al- 
lowed to die after June 30. 

Individuals, however, may look for 
little or no relief on their personal in- 
come taxes until 1954. They may get a 
small reduction then. Under present 
tax laws, they are due for an 11 per 
cent cut in the tax on their 1954 in- 
comes. 

A sales tax is not in prospect. Indi- 
vidual excise taxes, in some cases, are 
to be trimmed in 1954 unless all present 
signs change. This is to be studied. 

Normal and surtax on corporations, 
now at 52 per cent, is destined to drop 
to 47 per cent on 1954 incomes. That is 
the present schedule—also open to study. 
A level of 50 per cent probably is the 
best to expect. 

Controls are to be allowed to expire 
or be put on a stand-by basis. The aim 
is to have such powers ready to be used 
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WELL, THERE'S 
ONE THING 

1 CAN STILL 
RECOGNIZE 


AFTER 
\ TWENTY YEARS 











—Manning in the Phoenix Arizona Republic 


‘RIP VAN ELEPHANT’ 











~Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘THE ‘BOB’ SLED‘ 


From the New Deal philosophy: a sharp change 


by the President if needed until the 
Korean war is settled. 

Salaries and wages are to come out 
from under controls after April 30. In 
actual practice, any control up to that 
time will be merely nominal. 

Price controls will end April 30. Rent 
control is to be left to States and 
localities. 

Materials are to be allocated only 
when and as real shortages develop. 

In the investigative field, Congress 
is to continue busy. 

The Communist hunt will go on. High 
on the list is an inquiry into Communists 
and “Communist thinkers” in schools and 
colleges. And there will be continuing 
inquiries into the work of subversives and 
wrongdoers in Government. 

Banking and real estate operations 
by Government are to be given up so far 
us possible. Business is to be given a 
freer hand. 

Public housing is to be continued in 
big shortage and bad slum areas. It will 
be cut back. But the sale of present 
public projects to private investors does 
not appear likely because title to them 
is in local governmental authorities, not 
the Federal Government. 

Private construction of homes, espe- 
cially for rental, is to be emphasized’ 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, trimmed to a much smaller size, is 
to be put on something of a stand-by 
basis and kept out of competition with 
private lenders. 

In farm laws, broad changes are to 
await studies by committees in Congress 
and out. 

Price supports for farmers are to con- 
tinue. at 90 per cent of parity through 
1953 and 1954. 
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Farmers are to be given more latitude 
in their operations. A wider use of farm 
co-operatives will be encouraged. Soil- 
conservation programs are to empha- 
size permanent soil improvement. And 
a reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture is to be discussed. 

On the labor front, a broad revision 
of labor-management laws is in sight. 

An injunction provision, perhaps with 
some change from the present, seems 
sure to be kept to deal with strikes that 
endanger national health, safety and wel- 
fare. The President will be empowered 
to keep the economy moving. 

Industry-wide bargaining might be 
limited, but this is far from assured. 


—, 


Non-Communist affidavits may be pp. 
quired of employers as well as employe, 

The Taft-Hartley Act is to be combed 
through with changes that wiii alter the 
shape and duties of the National Labo, 
Relations Board. 

In foreign affairs, new ventures ar 
to be discouraged and much trimming jj 
to be expected. 

Bigger contributions are to be asked 
of America’s allies in the fight againg 
Communism in Korea. And they will be 
asked to stiffen safeguards at home. 

Trade pacts that help foreign goods 
through U. S. tariff wall are likely to bg 
renewed, but with changes to take car 
of hardship cases in U. S. industries, 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has a bette 
chance of getting approved than it hag 
had in years. 

Social legislation will be much de 
bated, and there will be some clianges 

Old-age insurance is to be studied 
with an eye toward broader coveragg 
and possibly an eventual pay-as-go 
tem providing the same benefits for a 
at the age of 65. 


Health insurance, as thought of b 


“Fair Dealers,” is dead. 

Public works are to be affected by 
policy changes. 

New TVA’s do not stand a chance 
There are to be no Missouri Valley and 
Columbia River Authorities. Instead, ther 
is pressure to have the giant Govem 
ment power projects seld to States. 

Atomic energy is to go akead, but with 
the development of atomic power turneé 
more toward private initiative. Privat 
industry would get more into this whol 
multibillion-dollar project. 

All along the line in Washingtor 
business is to find a new atmosphere. 


~Harris & Ewing 


THE CHAMBER OF THE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
For businessmen: a friendlier climate in Washington 
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/8 not what you pay - it what it costs 


There probably isn’t a thing you buy that you couldn’t buy cheaper. 
Provided, that is, you didn’t figure the real cost—provided you 
weren’t concerned with getting your money’s worth. Right? 


But you are concerned. You buy for longer wear. You buy for 
freedom from trouble. You buy for fewer repairs . . . for more de- 
pendable service. You buy equipment to be worked—not to be 
laid up. You know that thrifty buying isn’t merely price-tag buying. 

And it’s to you, the thrifty buyer, that we like to sell Crane piping 
equipment. Whether it’s a high pressure, high alloy valve or a 2” 
malleable pipe fitting, every unit in the Crane line is built to last 
longer with fewer repairs and lower servicing costs. That’s why 

» year in and year out thrifty buyers have put more Crane Valves 
_ in service than any other make.’ 


__ Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 





VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 








ACC al—=with NATHANIEL WEYL 


Former Government Economist 


‘| WAS IN A 
COMMUNIST UNIT 
WITH HISS* 


Revelations of a Liberal 





Why does a well-educated young man of 
a good family with a deeply rooted Ameri- 
can tradition get himself tangled up in a 
Communist “‘cell’’? 

Why do “‘liberals’’ pooh-pooh the Com- 
munist infiltration in American institutions 
—are they being duped? What is the danger 
to American institutions from Communist 
activities? Is it a ‘‘free speech’’ issue? 

To get answers to questions such as these 
the editors of U.S. News & World Report 
invited to their conference room for an in- 
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Q You did your undergraduate work at Columbia 
University, Mr. Weyl? 

A Yes, with postgraduate work at the London 
School of Economics. 

Q How long has your family, on your mother’s side, 
been in this country? 

A They got over here about 1700—in time for one 
of them to sign the Constitution. 

Q Who was that? 

A Hugh Williamson, of North Carolina. 

Q And on your father’s side? 

A My father was born in this country, but my 
grandfather was not. He came here about 1850. 

Q You are then of a typical American family? 

A I think you can say that. 

Q How long were you a member of the Communist 
Party? 

A Formally a member, I’d say, from the beginning 
of ’33—that is December, ’32, or January, ’33—until 
sometime in ’37 or ’38. 

Q That's about five years. Were you what they call 
a card-carrying member? 
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terview Nathaniel Weyl, an ex-Communist, 
who tells here the story of his experiences 
and reveals incidentally details about the 
Communist affiliation of Alger Hiss which 
have never before been published. 

Mr. Weyl, after breaking with the Com- 
munist Party, served in the U.S. Army in 
Europe, where he won a Bronze Star. He 
frankly advises those with Communist lean- 
ings who have become enmeshed in the So- 
viet net to come forward and tell the FBI 
about it as he did. 





A Most of the time I was what is called a member 
at large. 
Q You didn’t have to carry a card for that? 
A Sometimes I did, but many members at large 
never do. These are people who don’t belong to reg- 
_ular organizations of the party and don’t work there, 
because of the danger that their Communist connec- 
tions become public knowledge. They pay dues to, 
and report to, somebody in the Communist leader- 


ship. The fact that they are Communists is a closely - 


guarded secret, perhaps because they are profes- 
sionals, businessmen, writers, or something of the sort, 
and most of their prestige and influence would be lost 
if they were known openly. People doing underground 
work are generally members at large. They pay dues 
to somebody on the Political Bureau or the Control 
Commission or to his representative when they get 
around to it. 

Q So that when a fellow denies he is a member of 
the Communist Party, he could be making an evasive 
statement, couldn’t he? 

A If he is a member at large, he is certainly a mem- 
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How Intrigue Lured New Dealers ... Is Hiss Still 


A Communist? ... Former Communists Should Confess 


ber of the Communist Party. He pays dues, he accepts 
party discipline, he obeys orders. He is certainly a 
member of the party, and if he denies it, it is perjury. 

Q When did you first become aware of the fact that 
there was espionage involved in Communist activity? 

A This answer will sound strange. I wasn’t aware 
of it until I read about the Canadian spy ring in 1945 
—the Canadian Blue Book or White Paper. I as- 
sumed before that, of course, that the Russians did 
have a spy system. If I had really thought about it, I 
would have assumed that they would use people who 
were Communists, taking them out of the organization 
just for that purpose. But it did not seem to me any- 
thing that had anything to do with the Communist 
Party. That’s the way I looked at the picture at that 
time, and many Communists were equally ignorant. 

Q They didn’t try to use you? 

A No, they didn’t. 

Q What were you doing at that time, Mr. Weyl? 

A I was down here in Washington some of this 
period. I arrived here about the summer of ’33. 

Q What were you doing here? 

A I was an economist in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, working for the Consumer’s 
Counsel, which represented the consumer viewpoint 
in marketing agreements. 

Q Did you seek that particular place because you 
thought it might be useful to the Communist Party, 
or was it accidental? 

A It had nothing to do with the Communist Party. 
In 1933, I had about a half year to go on my Ph.D., 
and it was also the period of the depression. I was 
trained as an economist and I had no desire to spend 
my life as an agitator. So when I was asked to come 
down to Washington for a job interview, I did so. I 
found the job interesting and took it. Then, about 
three months later, I was approached by a man named 
Harold Ware, who identified himself as a representa- 
tive of the Communist Party Political Bureau and 
said he was here to organize a unit. I was assigned to 
this unit. It was supposed to be a very secret one. I 
went there, I believe for the first meeting, and the 
people present were those mentioned by Whittaker 
Chambers, with some exceptions. ( 

Q What names did you testify to before the Senate 
Internal Security Committee? 

A Harold Ware, Lee Pressman, John Abt, Alger 
Hiss, Charles Krivitsky, who later changed his name 
to Charles Kramer, Henry Collins, Nathan Witt, Vic- 
tor Perlo. ; 

Q The unit that you and these people belonged to 
was known as what? 
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A It had no special name. It was a unit consisting 
entirely of men who were expected to have promising 
careers in the Government, organized completely in- 
dependently of the rest of the Washington Commu- 
nists and set up on a basis of the strictest secrecy. 

Q Why the secrecy? 

A The reason given was that these men were slated 
for—or thought they were slated for—permanent 
Government careers. Now there was nothing illegal 
about Government officials being Communists. Yet if 
it had been known, it would have wrecked their ca- 
reers. 

Q If it was recognized even then by these people 
that it was off-color to be a Communist, why wouldn't 
that awaken a suspicion that maybe there was some- 
thing wrong? 

A They all knew they were part of a revolutionary 
organization. They were there because they believed 
in revolution. They thought the capitalist system was 
dying and would have to change over to a socialist 
form of organization. Any revolutionary movement is 


(Continued on next page) 











off color from the standpoint of those that don’t want 
to see that particular revolution come about. 

Q Were they getting ready to take over if that form 
of government should come in America? 

A I think that is too strong. I believe the people in 
the unit thought—this is recollection after 20 years 
—that when the Communists took control in America, 
there would be need for men who knew government, 
politics, something about the management of public 
affairs. They would be part of this group of men with 
know-how. This little group didn’t consider itself 
wise or important enough to play any great role by 
itself. Now Whittaker Chambers has written that the 
real purpose, probably from the beginning, was to 
turn the ablest of these men to espionage. I don’t chal- 
lenge that statement for a moment. All I can talk 
about from my own knowledge is what the members 
thought, not what the leadership secretly intended. 

Q Was Alger Hiss active in this unit? 

A He was there. He was not particularly talkative 
and I can’t recall any activity at that time except talk. 

Q Hiss did attend meetings, though? 

A Oh, yes. Regularly. 

Q How many meetings would you say you were at 
that he was at? 

A The meetings occurred once a week. Since the 
unit was organized as highly secret, everyone had to 
attend or have a very good reason to be absent. So it 
was about 90 per cent attendance at all times. 

Q Over how long a period? 

A I left the Government a year after joining it, so 
that would make around nine months in the unit, and 
at a rough guess that would be 35 to 40 meetings. 

Q You saw Hiss at Communist meetings perhaps 
35 to 40 times? 

A That is a rough estimate. 


Secrecy ‘Uncomfortable’ 

Q When you left the Government, did you leave 
this unit? 

A Yes. It was purely a Government unit. In fact I 
resigned from the Government in order to get out of 
the unit. There was a conflict of loyalties. I found the 
secrecy uncomfortable and disquieting. 

Q What year were you in the unit? 

A The fall of ’33 to the summer of 34. 

Q Where were the meetings held? 

A During my time, they were held at a vioiin stu- 
dio—Helen Ware’s. She was Harold Ware’s sister. I 
never met her. 

Q Do you know whether Hiss was a member of the 
Communist Party, or was he just a member at large? 

A He was a member of the party. Everyone who at- 
tended unit meetings was. No outsider or fellow 
traveler was ever admitted. 

Q Was there a system of fines for not attending 
regularly? 


. . - Hiss ‘took these obligations very seriously’ 






A No, it was simply an obligation. One that was 
taken very seriously. 

Q Would you describe Hiss as a regular attending 
member of the unit, or would you say he was fre- 
quently absent? 

A No, he was seldom absent. He took these obliga- 
tions very seriously. All members of the unit attended 
regularly. 

Q Was Hiss a man to whom the others looked up? 
Was he a dominating person? 

A I would not have called him dominating. He im- 
pressed me with his great firmness of conviction. Hiss 
had a good mind. But I didn’t think a very original 
one. Also an attractive personality. He was somewhat 
older than most of the rest. 

Q How much older? 

A In his laté 20s—perhaps 28. The others may 
have averaged 22 or 23, which was my age at that 
time. His position in the Government was also some- 
what higher. 

Q Would you call him a taciturn type? 

A Yes. Pleasant, but also aloof and withdrawn. 


Hiss’s Interests In Party 

Q Could you say what phase of the Communist 
Party Hiss was interested in? 

A He was a devoted Communist. Therefore inter- 
ested in all phases of party work. I recall that he did 
speak, probably many times. 

Q Can you remember the nature of his interests at 
all? Was he mostly a silent listener, or did he have 
ideas? 

A These questions are difficult because I had no 
special reason to pay attention to Hiss at that time. 
He didn’t seem to me the ablest or most brilliant man 
there. I am sure he had ideas. However, to the best 0! 
my recollection, he was the sort of man who said wha’ 
was expected. He was not likely to come out with 
original thoughts. I would say his aim was to conform 
to do what was wanted. 

Q Did you realize at that time that he was a figure 
of any importance, or was he just another member tc 
you? 

A I knew all these members on the outside and theit 
jobs. He and Lee Pressman were older than most of 
the others and a bit higher up. They were the two as- 
sistants to the General Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. I realized Hiss was a 
capable Government man and would probably go up 
further. Frankly, I was surprised when he attained 
the importance that he did at the time of Yalta and 
San Francisco. 

Q Was Hiss ever asked under oath by the House 
Committee whether he was a Communist? 

A Yes, and he denied it. 

Q Was that one of the charges for which he was 
prosecuted? 
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A The specific charge was perjury. The two indict- 
ments were for giving false testimony in saying that 
he had not given documents to Chambers or any other 
unauthorized person and that he had not seen Cham- 
bers since Jan. 1, 1937. 

Q You didn’t testify at the Hiss trial in the summer 
of 1948 or the one in which he was convicted in Janu- 
ary, 1950, did you? 

A No, I didn’t. 

Q Did the Government at the time of the Hiss trials 
know of your having participated in Communist meet- 
ings with Hiss? 

A I assume not. I didn’t go to the FBI until the 
summer of 1950. The Korean War very definitely de- 
cided me‘on that. 

Q When you read about the two Hiss trials how did 
you rationalize his reason for making the denial that 
he had never been a Communist? 

A Of course, this is theorizing. A man of his intelli- 
gence should have been able to see that the odds were 
heavily against him. He challenged Chambers. That 
turned a glare of publicity on his entire life. Since that 
life was a double life, a web of hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, there was almost certain to be a weak spot—a 
place where the Hiss story would break down. Now 
why did he deny everything? My conjecture is that he 
was still a Communist and that he went to the party or 
to a Moscow man for orders. And that he was told: 
“You can’t plead guilty in any way. The line is to deny 
the existence of our espionage nets, therefore you can’t 
confess you were part of one. You are the strongest 
man who could attempt a blanket denial. If you get 
away with it, you destroy Chambers and you block 
the loyalty probes and the purges of our people in 
Government. If you fail, you go to prison, but this is 
just the sacrifice of one man.” 


Who Thinks Hiss Innocent? 

Q Do you feel there are many people, possibly some 
liberals, in this country who still feel that Hiss is in- 
nocent? 

A I think today very few. I think, however, that the 
conclusion they finally and reluctantly reached about 
Hiss’s guilt isn’t going to prevent them from defend- 
ing the next person who falls into the same situation. 
lam not referring to ordinary Communists or spies, 
but to those Communists who have the gift of appear- 
ing to the general public as champions of liberalism. 

Q Was there a feeling on the part of the group that 
the Roosevelt Administration had made a start in the 
direction where the Communist objectives were also 
teaching? Was there a feeling of coincidence? 

A Not at that time. Not in 1933-34. The feeling was 
that Roosevelt was patching up a dying capitalist sys- 
tem, trying to save it—that the panacea was a desper- 
ate measure and might delay the explosion, but only 
for a short time. 
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.- « ‘The Korean war decided me’ to go to the FBI 


Q And the real answer was something along com- 
munistic lines, such as the unit was discussing? 

A That’s right. 

Q You spoke of dues paying. What were the dues? 

A It was a certain percentage of salary. Like the in- 
come tax, it was likely to be progressive. 

Q Was it your impression that Hiss paid dues? 

A My guess would be, at that level, he would have 
to pay out $600 or $700 a year. That salary was, of 
course, a great deal of money during the depression 
and would correspond to perhaps $20,000 today. 

Q Was it your impression that Alger Hiss paid 
dues? 

A Oh, yes. We all paid dues. I saw him pay dues. 

Q And you paid the dues when you got to these 
meetings? 

A Always. 


Confidence in Unit's Treasurer 

Q Did you have any confidence or lack of confi- 
dence as to the fellow who took the money? Was there 
any doubt about his devotion to the unit and the Com- 
munist Party? 

A Complete confidence—he was not a person about 
whom you could have any suspicions of that sort 
whatsoever. 

Q Do you happen to remember who the treasurer 
of the unit was? 

A The person who handled the money was Harold 
Ware. 

Q What happened to him? 

A Killed in an automobile accident around 1935. 

Q Was he an American? 

A Yes. 

Q That was his real name? 

A Yes. He was the son of the very well known Com- 
munist leader called “Mother Bloor.” At one time, he 
went to Russia with a group of Quakers. He stayed 
to boss one of Stalin’s first state farms. 

Q Did you have any arguments or differences of 
opinion with him? 

A I can’t recollect any. 

Q Were any documents of any kind presented for 
discussion at any of these meetings? 

A Communist publications, articles, statements and 
so forth were discussed by the group. 

Q In Chambers’s story, he speaks of Government 
documents, of course. Chambers wanted those docu- 
ments for a purpose—but I was wondering if any of 
these units wanted documents from our Government, 
from time to time, for studies and analysis and things 
like that? 

A I don’t remember anything like that, but it is 
certainly possible that Ware may have asked indi- 
viduals to turn over documents to him. I don’t know 
that anything in the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


(Continued on next page) 








































.- - “Purpose was a revolutionary change in society’ 


ministration was under security classification at that 
time. I don’t think it was. 

Q What was Ware’s position in the unit understood 
to be? Was he the chairman? 

A Much more than that. He was the leader. He 
represented the Political Bureau of the Communist 
Party. He ran the unit and he had overriding authori- 
ty. Since the unit was organized on the basis of se- 
crecy, the Communist Party as a whole did not know 
of its existence. Probably, the Central Committee 
didn’t. We were ordered to have nothing to do with 
other Communists—to avoid them. Our instructions 
came from Ware. 

Q Was the concept different people had of this or- 
ganization similar to that of a political party, or was 
it thought of as an organization like a secret fraternity, 
or was it thought of as an organization that had a re- 
lationship to a foreign government, and for that rea- 
son was it necessary to keep it secret? 

A It was thought of as a revolutionary political 
party. Some activities open, others secret. Its purpose 
was a revolutionary change in society, involving vio- 
lence at some stage or other. I personally did not think 
things would come out that way. 

Q You thought of it as peaceful evolution? 

A I personally believed that no group would get into 
power in this country except through elections. How- 
ever, the changes imposed by the Communists once 
they had power would probably lead to violence. 

Q Did the other members have their own ideas on 
how this would come about? 

A I can’t remember. I believe the general attitude of 
the Communist Party then, more or less openly stated, 
was that power would be taken by armed uprising. 

Q Was that subject discussed very much at your 
meetings—how the power would come about, how 
it would be acquired, what the means would be? 

A I don’t think so. My impression is that the meet- 
ings discussed the Communist program in terms of the 
observations of the members of the group as to what 
was happening here in Washington. In such areas as 
agriculture, for instance. 


Influencing U. S. Policy 

Q How do you suppose they were thinking of using 
Hiss? We hear of wrecking techniques at the top 
levels. Would you say that might have been part of 
his training? 

A By wrecking, you mean working up to a high po- 
sition in Government, then using that position to in- 
fluence decisions helpful to the U.S.S.R. and harmful 
to the United States? Advocating the things the Com- 
munist Party wants done for any reason that seems 
plausible to those who are to be deceived? Yes, I 
imagine that might have been one of his functions. 

Q Would that necessarily include some things that 
were not Communist, but that would make trouble? 


A It might very well, yes. For example, Secretary 
Morgenthau urged stripping Germany of heavy in- 
dustry after the war for entirely sincere reasons. This 
plan might have been pushed by Communists in the 
Treasury for very different reasons—to turn the Ger- 
man people against the United States and toward the 
Soviet Union. 

Q Do you recall whether at any time those party 
cards of membership were produced at the meetings? 

A My impression is that they were, but I may very 
well be wrong about that. 

Q How would you know that anyone was a card- 
carrying member of the Party? 

A These people all paid dues regularly whether 
Ware held cards for them or not. Ware made it very 
clear to us at the outset that everybody attending the 
unit meets was a Communist, that only very special 
Communists were to know of its existence and that 
nobody was to be invited unless he did the inviting. 


Dues of 10: Around $3,500 


Q Do you have any idea how much money was col- 
lected through this particular unit in toto in any one 
year? 

A I can give you a rough guess. Let me see, now— 
there were about 10 people and the average salary was 
around $3,500 a year—take a tenth of that and you 
get around $3,500. 

Q And that was turned over, as you understand it, 
to the central Communist Party? You didn’t expend 
it in the unit itself, did you? 

A Oh, no. It was turned over to the Communist 
Party. 

Q How did so many people in their 20s become in- 
volved? ; 

A People who are very young are taken up by the 
romantic aspects of things of this sort. They feel it is 
a great moral cause. In short, they show exceedingly 
poor judgment. Youth, of course, is not a primary ex- 
cuse. After all, all of these men, including myself, had 
college degrees. 

Q About how old were you when you first came in 
contact with the Communist movement? 

A Approximately 18. I began by joining the So- 
cialist Party in 1928. 

Q Were you still in school at that time? 

A Yes. That was during my second year at Colum- 
bia. The Communists were trying to take over our stu- 
dent organization and at that time I combated them. 
Later, after graduating from Columbia, I joined the 
Communist Party in the winter of 1932-33. So the age 
is 22. 

Q What was it that attracted you to joining the 
Communist Party? 

A As some of you remember, the free-enterprise 
system in 1932-33 seemed on its last legs. Faith in it, 
particularly among students, was practically zefo. 
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At that time, I thought the alternatives before the 
world were socialism or fascism. Like many of my 
contemporaries, I thought of socialism in very un- 
realistic terms—as a political and economic order that 
would bring security, equality, peace, freedom, etc. 
Now in 1932, while a student, I visited Germany and 
watched the Nazi rise to power. I attended Nazi, So- 
cialist and Communist meetings. The conclusion I 
came to, very slowly and very reluctantly, was that 
fascism could be beaten and destroyed only by a dis- 
ciplined organization which would not shrink before 
violence, if that became necessary. 

Q Were you influenced at all by the anti-Semitic 
attitude of the Germans? 

A Certainly, that influenced me strongly in my op- 
position to Nazism. But I should have opposed it any- 
how. I don’t think it drew me toward Communism, 
since all American political groups opposed anti- 
Semitism. The Communists were not unique in that. 

Q In these school days, do you think that your in- 
terest in Communism was a result of any of your 
studies? 

A Only in part. The intellectual climate of the de- 
pression was one in which there was very little of a 
vigorous affirmation of the American tradition, of the 
doctrine of individual freedom from which it springs. 


AGAY 


.- « “i would not put much blame on my teachers’ 


1932: HUNGER MARCHERS PARADE UP WA 
‘There was a general atmosphere in which Marxism was . . . made to seem plausible’ 


There was much cynicism about free-enterprise de- 
mocracy, a belief that it was materialistic and that the 
economic mainspring was greed. 

Q Did your teachers, you think, have the greater in- 
fluence toward bringing you into Communism, or was 
it the subject matter itself, or could it have been you: 
predisposition? 

A I would not put much blame on my teachers. | 
studied Marxism mainly by myself, because I wanted 
to. One shouldn’t blame others for conclusions you. 
yourself, reach when mature. But it is true that there 
was a general atmosphere in which Marxism was wide- 
ly accepted, praised and made to seem plausible. Non- 
Communist writers who should have known better 
praised the Soviet Union as a great experiment. For in- 
stance, the book of Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The 
growing concentration-camp system was not generally 
accepted as a fact. 

Q What concentration camp? 

A The slave-labor system of the U.S.S.R. 

Q You mean there were British and American writ- 
ers picturing Russia as an ideal spot? 

A As a paradise. Exactly. 

Q A good many Socialists wind up very bitterly 
anti-Communist, don’t they? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. -» ‘Most effective job’ of Communists in China policy of U.S. 


A Yes, a very large number do. However, at that 
time, the Socialist Party was going through a series 
of crises out of which a large number of people became 
Communists. Most of the Socialist leadership then 
was far over to the left. It talked about armed revolu- 
tion. If you will look over some of Norman Thomas’s 
statements made during the depression—well, they 
are statements he would certainly not wish to make 
today, about the possible need for revolution, and so 
forth. 

Q How did those in your unit tend to accept 
the revolutionary techniques in overcoming these 
obstacles? How did they feel about violence in chang- 
ing our form of government and that sort of thing? 

A Looking back to the period of the depression, 
disillusionment with things as they were was general. 
Our economic system had broken down. Conditions 
seemed intolerable. Violence was in the air here and 
much more so abroad. I think there was a widespread 
feeling that a revolutionary change was necessary. The 
man who became a Communist then felt that he had 
found the right answer to the great problems of so- 
ciety. Violence might or might not be necessary. It 
didn’t seem too great a price to pay. 

Q Would you say that it was the revolutionary doc- 
trine that motivated them to take the risks they did 
in joining the Communist unit? 

A Yes. 

Q Sitting around in a secret unit like that must have 
been something that they all appraised as a pretty seri- 
ous business, wasn’t it? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q There was nothing casual about it was there? 

A Oh, no, nothing casual. Though, of course, there 
was no legal restriction on a Government official be- 
ing a Communist at that time. 

Q So that it was a group of people getting to- 
gether in a movement to run the country differently? 

A Yes. 


Attitude of ‘Liberals’ 

Q To what extent would you say the liberals of the 
country—the professors, intellectuals, artists—who 
were not themselves Communists and who don’t be- 
lieve in Communism at all are the victims of, or the 
dupes of, the strategy of Communist sympathizers or 
operators in this country? 

A At that time or now? 

Q I was thinking of now. 

A That is a very large question, of course. I think 
by now the Communist movement has been pretty 
well and successfully exposed for what it is in this 
country. The Communist influence that remains is al- 
most certainly stronger among the intellectuals than 
anywhere else. I think most of the intellectuals who 
lend their names to front organizations today are not 
dupes. They know what they are doing. Those that 
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are not Communists, as a rule, sympathize with Com- 
munism or Soviet Russia at least part of the way. 

Q Knowing the Communist techniques and their 
methods of trying to infiltrate and influence govern- 
mental policy, would you say that what they tried to 
do with reference to our relations with China was a 
good example of Communist techniques in operation? 

A Yes, excellent. 

Q You gather that from reading the testimony be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security Committee in the 
case of the Institute of Pacific Relations? 

A Yes. A large part of that testimony. 


‘Suicidal Course’ on China 

Q Do you believe this was a pattern of Communist 
behavior which, irrespective of individuals concerned, 
was largely in line with the way the Communists 
operate? 

A Except for this: It was probably the most effec- 
tive job that they have ever done in the foreign policy 
in the United States, and they couldn’t have done it 
by themselves. In other words, you had to have a very 
real breakdown in China. Given that, they did their 
best, their very effective best, to bring a large body of 
American public and official opinion to a suicidal 
course. 

Q And to this day the people who were duped don't 
know how they were duped? 

A Perhaps. 

Q So that some of the people in the State Depart- 
ment who are loudest in their defense of themselves 
may have been victims of it without their knowing it? 

A Well, they may have absorbed some of the ideas— 

Q Planted in various places? 

A Yes. Without necessarily being in direct contact 
with Communists themselves. 

Q What would be your guess as to whether there 
are any Communists in our Government now in posi- 
tions of policy-making? 

A I think it would be very foolish to assume that 
there are none. On the other hand, I believe there 
are far fewer today. 

Q Do you think there are Communist-unit meet- 
ings in Washington at this time? 

A I have no way of knowing. The only people who 
might know would be the FBI, and they naturally 
would not tell. 

Q Yes, I see your point— 

A A comment I could make on the last question: 
From what I have read and learned, the Communist 
conspirative organization is much tighter today. If the 
Communists have people planted in key Government 
posts, they probably don’t meet in units at all. They 
would make direct contact with whoever their supe- 
riors are. 

Q Through those years, from 1938 on, when you 
had the secret in your own mind about what you had 
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done, were you afraid that some of the other fellows 
in this Communist unit might testify about you? Did 
you live in fear? 

A Not particularly. 

Q Did you think they would keep the secret? 

A I felt they probably would, and if they didn’t it 
would simply establish the fact that I had been a 
member of a secret unit of the Communist Party back 
in 1933-34. That I wanted forgotten. However, I had 
attempted to be fairly frank about certain aspects of 
it. Perhaps I should give you a bit of the background 
on this— 

Q Yes, the chronology after ’38—. Where did you 
participate with them after you left the Government 
in 1934? 

A A variety of places. I went to the Midwest and 
organized some farmers. At one time, I was part of the 
district bureau of the Communist Party for Texas- 
Oklahoma, while holding a different job. In New York, 
I sometimes helped out when asked. One example was, 
someone in the Political Bureau wanted a “popular 
front” organization set up on Latin America. Well, I 
didn’t do anything about it except to meet with the 
people and agree to the name and make certain sug- 
gestions as to how it should be set up. 

Q Is it easy to set up a “popular front” organiza- 
tion? 

A At that time, very easy. But I didn’t set it up. I 
merely worked out some plans with these people as 
to how it should be set up. I was employed at some- 
thing else. 

Q You were a newspaper reporter? 

A Yes, on the New York Post. 

Q Did your employer ever know that you were 
in the Communist Party? 

A Not from me. But he knew my opinions were to 
the “left.” 


Setting up ‘Popular Front’ 

Q Why was it easy to set up a “popular front” or- 
ganization? 

A Because these organizations would generally 
have a program that would be antifascist. It would 
not be out of line with the New Deal, though it would 
go further than that. Many of the leading people in 
these “popular front” groups wanted to work for the 
party and co-operate with it,.but without joining. 
Others knew about Communist control, but didn’t 
care. Some might say, “As long as this is their program 
and they work according to it, we will stay.” Still 
others didn’t know what was going on. They were ig- 
norant of Communist influence. 

Q Was there ever in any of those “popular front” 
organizations an opportunity for any of the members 
to discover its true sponsorship? Or would you say it 


isone of those organizations that look all right on the 
surface? 
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. + « ‘Communists thought of as “left wing’”’ of progressives’ 


A As for most of the organizations set up by the 
party, an intelligent man, who was alert to those 
things, could see where the control lay. Where the 
party “captured” an already existing organization, to 
find the real facts would be much more difficult. 


Hint of Communist Control 

Q Are you talking about this country or Latin 
America? 

A Right here. In the first place, when you look at 
some of the McCarran Committee testimony, you will 
find a person’s name on 10, 20 or 120 letterheads of 
“popular front” organizations. If you saw those names 
again and again, even in 1937, you could have a sus- 
picion of Communist Party control. 

Q Most people didn’t think about those things in 
°37 did they? 

A I am more inclined to suspect that people were 
more keenly aware of it than they are willing to admit 
today, but they either approved or didn’t see that it 
made much difference. 

Q Wasn't there a Congress of American Youth or 
something like that? And didn’t they boo Mrs. Roose- 
velt at their convention? 

A That was at the time of the Hitler-Stalin pact in 
1939, when this little group had turned around and 
was shouting for “peace and neutrality.” But apropos 
of this attitude to the Communist Party, there’s one 
thing I recall from my Government experience. 
General Johnson, the head of the NRA [National 
Recovery Administration], held a large meeting for 
public discussion of NRA. Anybody who wished to 
could attend and talk. It was in the Commerce De- 
partment auditorium. Robert Minor appeared repre- 
senting the Communist Party and gave the usual 
speech of denunciation, after which General Johnson 
made some quip about “my being a major general and 
your being a Minor general” and added: “If the Com- 
munist Party has all these criticisms, Mr. Minor, why 
don’t you come on in as my special assistant, and 
when you see something to squawk about, you take 
it right up to my office?” Minor didn’t accept the offer. 
That story may give you an idea of the prevailing at- 
titude at that time. 

Q Not too great an awareness of the backing pre- 
vailed then? 

A That’s right. A belief that the Communist Party 
was the “left wing” of the progressive movement. 

Q Going a step further, when you broke with the 
Communists in ’39, what was the reason’for your 
break? 

A I broke with them over the Hitler-Stalin pact. 
Now, before that, the purge trials in Russia had dis- 
gusted me. I had read the “Stenogram” printed by the 
Russian State Publishing House, and that was enough 
to show anyone, I think, that, whatever it was these 
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men had done, they had been executed for what they 
had not done. 

Q Was this “Stenogram”’ the court procedure? 

A It was the official stenographic record of the 
trials, a volume widely distributed. But it seemed to 
me then that the problem was to get activity on as 
broad a scale as possible against the Nazis. I thought 
war was inevitable and necessary, and this was no 
time to start attacking the Russians. Which didn’t 
mean that I went around defending the trials—I was 
silent about them. I dropped out of the Communist 
Party in the sense that I didn’t pay dues. When asked, 
I worked on antifascist matters. The pact between 
Stalin and Hitler removed the last reason I had to 
have anything to do with them. 


Efforts to Get Others to Leave 

Q When you got out of the Communist Party, what 
was the attitude of your fellow members? 

A The first thing I did was to go down to New York 
and talk to some people I knew around the party 
leadership, suggesting that they get out. I met with no 
success—some expression of private doubts, but no 
further. One of them was a man who subsequently 
broke and became effective as an anti-Communist. 
Having gotten nowhere there, all I did was some 
newspaper writing on world affairs, which of course 
took me into my new attitude, which was still quasi- 
socialist, but strongly anti-Communist and anti-So- 
viet. Then I came down here and went to work for the 
Government again. 

Q Where? 

A Well, it was a career that begins with the Federal 
Reserve System and goes on essentially through the 
Board of Economic Warfare, military service in the 
infantry overseas, and then the Department of Com- 
merce. ’ 

Q What infantry overseas? 

A Third Infantry Division. 

Q Where did you serve? 

A Anzio, Rome, landings in Southern France— 

Q What was your rank? 

A Corporal. 

Q Did you get any decorations? 

A Yes, the Bronze Star. 

Q When was it you came back down to work with 
the Government? 

A After breaking with the Communist Party. I’d 
say the enc of 1940. 

Q Did you tell anybody when you joined the Gov- 
ernment then about your past membership in the 
Communist Party? 

A No, I didn’t. This is something I have been asked 
about a good deal—this silence. I was not willing 
to give the names of the men I had worked with in the 
party here in Washington. I thought many of them 
might have left Communism—as I had. There was no 


way for me to find out. I wasn’t prepared to be an in- 
former, nor did I know that espionage was involved, or 
suspect that. So I put the whole thing out of my mind 
and avoided-these people. 

Q Were there any places where you had to answer 
that question? 

A Yes, there was one, and this was also brough‘ 
out in my testimony before the McCarran Committec. 
I was called up before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in 1943. My feeling about it was that i 
still shouldn’t incriminate these other people. What I 
knew about them had been under the seal of confi- 
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dence. I am not justifying my action; I am giving the 
reasons for it. So that I went up there to the House 
Committee and testified falsely that I had never been 
formally a member of the Communist Party, but 
said that I had to all intents and purposes beer 
one, had followed Communist discipline, and it was 
a question for them to decide, as far as I was con- 
cerned, whether they were interested in my past oF 
my present. 

I then showed them my recent articles, the speeches 
I wrote for Sidney Hillman when there was a fight to 
throw the Reds out of the trade unions, and so forth. 
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So nothing came of the attack against me. I was exon- 
erated. 

Q When you went into the Army, didn’t you have 
to make some kind of statement? 

A No. As for the Government, the only question I 
can remember being asked—and I may even be wrong 
about this—was: “Are you a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any other subversive organization?” 
That meant during the present. When I returned to 
the Government in 1940, I could answer honestly, 
“No.” Now, as to the time when I was still a Commu- 
nist, in ’33 and ’34, we were still under the Civil Serv- 
ice rule which prohibited all inquiries as to “political 
affiliations.” 

Q You came back from overseas when? 

A End of ’45. 

Q What did you da after that? 

A Well, I went back into the Government where I 
was still employed—having been on military leave. I 
was in the Department of Commerce, dealing with 
American foreign loans, grants and so forth. 

Q How long did you stay in the Government then? 

A I was there a year. The basic factor that made me 
get out was the new loyalty program of the Govern- 
ment. I wasn’t willing to perjure myself. Therefore I 
would have had to tell the story about Pressman, Hiss 
and the rest. I didn’t want to do that. So I resigned. 

Q When was that? 

A January or February of 1947. 

Q Since then what have you done? 

A I have been writing. I have gotten out a couple 
of books. Interspersed with work as a consultant on 
economic matters for nongovernment groups. 

Q When did you first contact the FBI? 

A Shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War in 
June, 1950. 

Q Did you do it voluntarily? 

A Yes. 


Decision to Go to FBI 

Q Why did you decide to go to the FBI at that 
point? 

A Once we were at war, any personal feelings I had 
about wrecking the lives of people with whom I had 
been associated on a friendly basis had to go by the 
board. Communism had to be considered simply as 
treason. 

Q When you went to the FBI, did you find any in- 
formation as to their knowing anything about you be- 
fore? 

A They may possibly have had inklings. I don’t 
know. 

Q When you went to the FBI, did you make a com- 
prehensive explanation of all your background? 

A Certainly. 

Q Did they use you as a witness in any cases after 
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A No, the only case in which I would have appeared 
as a witness was the one that would have occurred if 
Hiss had won his appeal and gotten a new trial. 

Q As to your going to the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, did you go to them voluntarily, or did 
they subpoena you? 

A No, they didn’t subpoena me. They simply con- 
tacted me and asked me if I’d be willing to talk, and I 
agreed. 

Q When was that? 

A March, I believe, of 1951. 

Q Do you think Senator McCarran’s Internal Se- 
curity Committee has been useful? 

A Definitely. 

Q Do you think their methods are good methods? 

A Yes. 

Q How do you account for the fact that so many 
people have been refusing to testify on the grounds 
that it might incriminate them? 

A The only reason I can conjecture is guilt. 


Meaning of Refusal to Testify 

Q Do you think it’s a fair inference that there must 
be guilt if they refuse? 

A Yes. Let’s put it this way: If a man pleads in- 
crimination where there is no incrimination, he is 
subject to contempt. For instance, a United Nations 
official was recently asked whether he had engaged in 
espionage and refused to answer on grounds of incrim- 
ination. If the factual answer to that question had 
been “No,” then he would have been subject to instant 
indictment for contempt. 

Q What about the fellow who may not be himself 
involved but knows others are? A fellow may not be a 
member himself but might have, say, a close relative 
who is a member. He might refuse on that ground be- 
cause he is afraid he might have to tell more. Might 
that not be a reason why some of them don’t? 

A No, I don’t believe that. The plea of incrimina- 
tion only covers the man who uses it. The incrimina- 
tion must be a real possibility. Otherwise, no court 
and no congressional committee could compel. any 
witness to answer. There have been a lot of Supreme 
Court decisions on it. 

Q There's a difference of opinion among some peo- 
ple as to whether the ex-Communists should be be- 
lieved or not. How do you feel about that? 

A I think, for the most part, they can be believed 
implicitly, subject of course to errors of memory— 
the human failings that apply to all witnesses. 

Q Why would they not tell the truth? Do you sup- 
pose they are afraid of something? 

A I don’t think fear is a factor. This is all specula- 
tive, of course, but I wonder in one or two cases if 
there isn’t a tendency to remember a bit more than 
happened. Perhaps because of an overwhelming sense 
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of guilt and a zealous desire to be of assistance—to 
expiate in that way. Possibly love of the limelight. 
Also, remember that the professional revolutionary 
seldom has any training in the rules of evidence. 

Q Do you think it’s possible for any people who 
have come before the public as ex-Communists to 
have, in fact, retained their Communist connections? 

A Possible, but I would think extraordinarily un- 
likely. Now the reason for that is that the ex-Commu- 
nist is not embraced in the bosom of our Government 
intelligence agencies, and his access to information is 
limited. On the other hand, to come before the public 
in this way he has to expose part of the secret Com- 
munist apparatus. From the Soviet standpoint, I 
would think, the game wouldn’t be worth the candle. 

Q What do you think is the verdict of friends of 
these people? For instance, have you found yourself 
ostracized at any time since you made your confes- 
sion? 

A I think that when a man has made a bad mistake 
and owns up to it, most Americans are prepared to 
forget about it. However, a lot of prejudice has been 
whipped up in the so-called liberal press against for- 
mer Communists who testify. From time to time, cer- 
tain newspapers refer to them as “professional inform- 
ers.” You would get the impression that they are all 
very slimy people. The effect of this is to deter others 
from exposing the Soviet conspiracy. 

Q Have you found it hard to make a living since? 

A That is rather difficult to answer because I have 
some independent means and can afford the luxury 
of being a free-lance writer. 

Q You have not had occasion since that time to look 
for a job or talk to anybody about a job? 

A No. 


What Ex-Communist Faces 

Q Do you have the feeling that it would be more 
difficult for you? 

A Yes, unquestionably. Certain doors are slammed. 
It is much harder for a former Communist to com- 
mand the salary he would get otherwise. But that 
doesn’t mean one can’t earn a living. 

Q You went to the FBI in 1950. So there was a pe- 
riod from 1939 to 1950 when you had broken with the 
Communist Party—about 11 years. Were those un- 
happy years for you? 

A No. I had a great sense of freedom in getting out 
of the Communist Party. I had chafed somewhat un- 
der it. I don’t think I was ever a very good Commu- 
nist, and I justified my sticking with it on the theory 
that you live in an historic situation where certain sac- 
rifices, even of intellectual integrity, are necessary to 
be effective. I was very glad to be out of it. 

Q What I meant was, did you have any unhappiness 
living with yourself with this secret all these 11 years 
for fear that any day it might break? 


A I was perturbed when the Whittaker Chambers 
testimony came out. My main source of perturbation 
was that this was a big espionage case. Now, he hadn’t 
spoken yet about espionage, but Elizabeth Bentley had 
the day before. I thought if my name was brought out 
in that context, to the public I would seem a former 
spy. 

Now, I make in my own mind a very sharp distinc- 
tion between having been a Communist and having 
been a spy, though logically one can say that the first 
leads to the second. Nonetheless, I didn’t go to the 
second and wouldn’t have. I think that was my main 
fear—to have my name linked with a spy ring. 


Where Chambers Entered 

Q Wasn’t your name mentioned by Whittaker 
Chambers? : 

A Oh, no. You see Chambers came into the picture 
about the time I went out. 

I was disturbed earlier by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee’s subpoena in 1943, which inci- 
dentally was about stuff I had written under my own 
name for the Daily Worker about three months before 
coming down to Washington—something I had al- 
ways been open about. 

Q These articles appeared in’34? 

A No, in 1933. You see, at the termination of my 
school studies I did a lot of writing for the Communist 
press, and then jumped from there into a Government 
position. 

Q And it presented no barrier to your getting a job? 

A No, but I must say in fairness to the people who 
hired me that they probably were not readers of the 
Daily Worker. 

Q Do you remember in 1934, when Dr. Wirt [Wil- 
liam A. Wirt, superintendent of schools in Gary, Ind.] 
was in the headlines? He spoke of being at a dinner 
party at which he met some people in the Agriculture 
Department who were supposedly Communists and 
getting ready to “take over’’—didn’t he? 

A Yes, I remember. I was in that same office where 
those culprits were supposed to be. I had not been to 
that particular dinner party, and the people Wirt ac- 
cused were not Communists. It was a very real situa- 
tion, yes, but it wasn’t Communism. It was encroach- 
ing socialism without party affiliation—neither Social- 
ist nor Communist—with the idea of bringing about, 
as we all know, a larger and larger Government, great- 
er and greater state intervention in American life. A 
real danger, but not a specifically Communist danger. 

Q Was Lee Pressman there with you at the time? 

A Yes. 

Q And you knew that he was a Communist? 

A Of course. 

Q Was Lee Pressman very popular? 

A He was well liked. More exuberant than Hiss. 
Less careful about saying the right thing. I think he 
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was less solemn and reverential toward Communism, 
and the Communist Party. 

Q All the years that Pressman was active as gen- 
eral counsel for the CIO, as you watched him, what 
were your own inner thoughts about it? Here was the 
head of the CIO taking as his general counsel a 
Communist— 

A I think it was common knowledge in labor circles 
that Pressman took orders from the Communist Party. 
The fact that he had been in the particular Ware unit 
was, of course, not known at all. In 1941, when I was 
still a radical and went around with what I think was 
then called the UDA (United for Democratic Action), 
I met with some of these people and they were much 
concerned about Lee Pressman. They may not have 
known whether he carried a party card, but none of 
them doubted for a moment what he was. 

Q There was talk about Phil Murray always say- 
ing: “Prove it’”—that he had heard Pressman was a 
Communist, but would never believe it. What of that? 

A I didn’t know that, but I still think the real issue 
was the balance of forces in the CIO. 

Q What do you mean by that? 

A That there was enough Communist control over 
big trade unions and labor sympathy with the Soviet 
Union to keep Pressman where he was. 

Q Is there such a thing as intellectual Communism 
divorced from and considered separate and not in- 
volved in any way with the Soviet apparatus? 

A Do you mean by “Communism” not the philo- 
sophical acceptance of Communist ideas but affiliation 
with the international Communist movement under 
Stalin? 


‘Innocent’ Communism 

Q I mean, is there such a thing as intellectual Com- 
munism that is wholly innocent, and such a thing as 
Communism that is not innocent of foreign govern- 
ment control and yet is divorced from espionage? 

A I think the answer to both questions is really 
“Yes.” Certainly, a man can be a Marxist and opposed 
to the Soviet Union, therefore not even a potential 
Moscow agent. For example, Marshal Tito. Now as far 
as the Communist, that is Stalinist, movement is con- 
cerned, you have to conceive a system of concentric 
circles, beginning on the outer perimeter ‘with fellow- 
traveler organizations and moving then to the Com- 
munist Party rank and file, next to the Communist 
cadres, consisting of party officials and others tested 
for loyalty. And then inside that there are the appa- 
tatuses which handle secret work. 

These concentric circles mean fr: m the standpoint 
of the Communist Party that they can observe every- 
one who is operating on any perimeter and decide 
whether to bring him further in or not. If there is any 
sign of defection, weakness or unreliability, he is 
stopped cold at the point where he has come to and 
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kicked out or moved back further toward the perim- 
eter. 

I think most Communists at the time I am speaking 
of didn’t know about espionage. They did know that 
there was always an illegal section of the party—il- 
legal meaning “underground”—but that is a different 
thing. This is not a new development. During most of 
the Communist Party’s history, for instance, the units 
in the South in this country were “underground”— 
professionals were usually kept out of the limelight 
where their usefulness would be destroyed—and there 
were units in the armed forces, secret and subversive. 

Q Did you know this at the time? 

A I knew certainly that there was this “under- 
ground.” 

Q Did you know that there were any units in the 
armed forces? 

A Thad heard it, but where they were I didn’t know. 

Q Did you believe it? 

A I thought they might have a few sergeants. It 
didn’t seem likely that they would penetrate very far 
up. 

Q Did you find any evidence of it in the Third Di- 
vision? 

A No, I did not. 


Explaining Russia's Control 

Q Is it possible, the way the Russians operate in 
this country, for people to be intellectual Commu- 
nists, and even teach Communism as an intellectual 
philosophy, without being aware of the influence of a 
foreign government in the United States desiring to 
reach certain objectives of its own? 

A No. I think that situation was possible back in 
the 30s, but it isn’t possible today. Even 10 or 15 years 
ago, it was clear that it was basic Russian control. The 
way I would probably have put it at that time is: 
“This is an international movement. The Russians at 
present have the largest share of power because they 
are the people who are experienced in building Social- 
ism, and when Communism comes to Western Europe, 
we will have leadership of a different and better sort.” 

Q Did you accept the idea that it would have to 
come to this goal by violence if at all? 

A As far as the United States goes, I don’t think so. 
I am trying to go back to my views at that time and it 
isn’t easy to recall. 

Q Do you think a lot of people were attracted to 
the Communist Party because they thought that if 
they got in on the ground floor they would be com- 
missars when the “take-over” time came? 

A I think the desire for personal power was there 
psychologically, but I wouldn’t overstress it—if you 
are dealing with people like Alger Hiss, for instance, 
they could have had more power by staying away 
from Communism. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q Why should he join at all, then? What causes 
any person like that to be attracted to it? 

A This movement appeared at that time under a 
very humanitarian guise. Notice the religious groups 
it has appealed to in this country. Among the Protes- 
tants, you find that it is mainly the nonconformist 
elemerts, such as the Quakers, that provide recruits. 
Now these Protestant groups are more concerned with 
moral issues, with living a godly life and with help- 
ing the underdog, than most of the rest. They also tend 
to believe that the individual conscience is supreme. 
As to the last point, you have the strange moral illu- 
sion shown in some spy trials. A man who was origi- 
nally deeply religious can go into the Government in a 
subordinate position and think he, himself, has the 
right to decide whether certain secrets should be given 
to Russia. 

Getting back, you may have in many cases a feeling 
of guilt about having wealth plus a desire to do some- 
thing because the world seems to be going to pieces. 
These people may gradually, very reluctantly, accept 
the idea that to be effective in the world you have to 
use the tools of power, that the Gandhi methods won’t 
work. They consciously accept evil means to do 
good. Eventually, they get entangled in the means, 
tend to forget the end and become morally corrupted. 
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There is, I think, another factor. I hesitate to men- 
tion it because this is very speculative. There is a star- 
tling passage in Whittaker Chambers’s book where he 
speaks of the Communist as a man of absolute devo- 
tion, absolute subordination of self, a man who gives 
his life unhesitatingly for the cause. A Communist of 
this sort has a very strange attitude toward authority, 
one of violent conflict. He has to spend his life doing 
two contradictory things, destroying authority and 
subordinating himself to it. The Communist move- 
ment makes this neurotic behavior possible because it 
splits authority into the absolute good of the Soviet 
world and the absolute evil of capitalism. People of 
this sort are revolutionaries because of internal neces- 
sity. In Freudian terms, you would trace the authori- 
ty attitude to the father and look for an Oedipal pat- 
tern. I would like to see a good psychiatric study made 
of that. 

Q Oftentimes before the congressional committees 
former Communists when asked a question would say 
that the answer is really a psychiatric matter and 
make reference to the psychiatric aspect of a good 
many individuals who come into the Communist 
movement, people who were neurotic or had some 
personal deviation— 

A Now, of course, there is a rather large group 
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which is unheard because it is silent—people who 
were never wholeheartedly Communists, but joined 
the party because they believed it was going where 
the world should go at that time. These people are 
likely to leave quietly, without any great spiritual 
upheavals, feeling they were damned fools, that their 
activity had been worthless and pernicious, then wish- 
ing to forget about it and do something else. The 
Communists who leave in turmoil and crisis are the 
ones who write the great books of autobiography, but 
they don’t necessarily represent the average. 

Q Do you think that the teaching of Communism 
should be permitted in the schools and colleges, or 
should it be prohibited from being taught—except as 
an exhibit of something wrong? 

A I would say that the teaching of Communism 
from a pro-Communist slant shouldn’t be tolerated. 
Now, I don’t mean by that for a moment that it 
shouldn’t be taught as a subject, for it is something 
we must know about. If I recall correctly, Mr. Justice 
Holmes took a similar view in the Rand School case. 
The question there was whether the Legislature had 
the right to squelch the teaching of revolution. Holmes 
pointed out that the student is not the equal of the 
teacher, that the teacher has an authority and he is 
dealing with comparatively immature minds. Now 
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these minds can be protected against teaching which is 
also incitement to conspirative activities. 

Q Would you advise us to burn Karl Marx’s book, 
“Das Kapital’? 

A No, I didn’t suggest that. The theory of Commu- 
nism should be taught, with its fallacies exposed. But 
it shouldn’t be taught by Communists or their sympa- 
thizers. 

Q When you examine some of the Supreme Court 
dicta, there is an inference there that freedom of 
thought, freedom from thought control, means that 
strictly speaking, extreme as it may sound, there 
should be an abstract right on the part of a teacher 
—even if he believes in Commiunism—that he should 
be able to teach this without any interference from the 
school authorities. Do you agree? 

A I think the question is, where does the teaching 
of theories stop and the incitement to criminal action 
begin? All the official pronouncements of Stalin em- 
phasize the integral relationship between thought and 
revolutionary action. When a Communist teaches, his 
purpose is to draw the youth into the party, into a 
seditious conspiracy. 

Q In other words, you say teaching Communism is 
comparable to incitement? 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Yes, if it is taught by Communists. 

Q Justice Holmes didn’t go that far in his Supreme 
Court opinion on the “clear and present danger” that 
must be evident in order to restrain free speech, did 
he? 

A That is the point. Congress has stated that world 
Communism represents a “clear and present danger” 
to the United States, and in the Dennis case the Su- 
preme Court agreed. 

Q Do you think that people who are Communists 
ought to be permitted to teach mathematics or any 
other regular subject in our schools? 

A Oh, yes—if his teaching is in no way distorted 
by his political beliefs. Then the next question is 
whether he does other things on the campus as a 
Communist. 

Q Can you imagine a real Communist not trying to 
do something else? 

A No, I can’t, but then, perhaps, he should be fired 
for what he does do. 

Q But if they can’t detect these fellows, and they 
operate in secret, isn’t the antidote to this secrecy pro- 
hibition altogether of a Communist on the campus? 

A FBI officials have testified before Congress that 
the illegalization of the Communist Party would not 
be a very good thing, as it would drive the party 
“underground.” Of course, it is a very debatable 
question. 


Communists on the Campus 

Q I was thinking of the powers of the boards of 
trustees of universities, not the law, to prohibit the 
presence of Communists on their campuses on the 
theory that they have secret operations that can’t be 
detected. A teacher may be teaching mathematics in 
the daytime, but he may be going around at night 
spreading Communism. He may be the head of a cell— 

A Of course, it would be more desirable if he could 
be prosecuted for what he does as a Communist. But 
since we don’t live in an ideal world, and we know that 
the group, as a whole, cannot be intellectually hon- 
est— 

Q As a matter of fact, isn’t the significant thing, 
from your own experience, that much of this happens 
in secret, and the Communist is sworn to secrecy? If 
it were an open thing, an open party like the Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic Party, then you 
wouldn’t worry so much about the doctrines. Isn’t 
that right? 

A That’s right. 

Q And yet there are lots of people in this country 
who think the Communist Party is equivalent to these 
other parties, and should be treated as such, aren't 
there? 

A Yes, and that’s a serious mistake. I think one of 
the few successes of the Communist Party today— 
and it would be very hard to trace all the channels 
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—is to bring up these free-speech issues and to ap- 
peal to Americans who are genuinely concerned that 
the Bill of Rights is in danger. Very often, the people 
most concerned about this know practically nothing 
about it. They haven’t studied Jefferson, Marshall, 
Lincoln, Holmes, Brandeis and the rest. They don’t 
even know that the free-speech protection was never 
absolute and certainly it wasn’t intended to protect 
conspiracies. 

Q Do you know of any Communists in the Ad- 
ministration? 

A If there are any today, I don’t know about them. 
If I did, I would give their names to the FBI. 


Spies, Agents, Propagandists 

Q Is it logical to say that there were only a handful 
and therefore they couldn’t have been dangerous? 

A Most illogical. One of the excellent examples of 
how the whole thing works—although I haven’t read 
the whole testimony—is the McCarran Committee 
story on the Institute of Pacific Relations. I think you 
have to consider four different groups of people. 

There is the spy, who is a completely isolated in- 
dividual and the party members know nothing about 
him. Then, there’s the infiltration agent, who deals 
with ideas and words, but he is not a propagandist, 
because his job is not to make Communists, but to use 
any theory or argument that may help to urge suicidal 
policies from his position of trust, that is to say, poli- 
cies that help the Soviet Government. I think we can 
assume Hiss was such a man— 

Q Will that individual be identified to the Commu- 
nist Party as such? 

A No. The party as such won’t know a thing about 
him. He will probably report to one man in the Po- 
litical Bureau. 

And then you have the propagandist. Now this man, 
or this group, if he has enough intellectual prestige, 
cleverness, understanding of what his direction is, can 
get a whole host of people who are not Communists— 
some of whom may not have read a page of Marx, for 
they got their Marx secondhand and have accepted 
some nice comfortable fallacies not knowing where 
they came from—these people pursue the desired 
policies very firmly because they believe in them. 

Q Then the numbers of persons involved is not 
necessarily in proportion to their influence? 

A That’s right. 

Q But didn’t you say that a lot of people aren't ad- 
mitted into the Communist Party? 

A Yes. The party will weigh a candidate very care- 
fully in terms of all his qualities and the likelihood of 
his sticking with them, his firmness and his under- 
standing of theory. If they don’t want such a man 
in the party, he will be told he is not fit for party 
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or he may simply do what is wanted because he 
agrees— 

Q What do you think is the knowledge in Moscow 
of who does and does not do their bidding over here? 
Do you think they have a complete record? 

A Yes, they do. I know that for several reasons. One 
of them is that in 1935 or 1936 the Communist Party 
issued a detailed questionnaire to all party members, 
and that questionnaire was sent to Moscow. 

Q You were still a member then, weren’t you? 

A Yes, and I personally didn’t fill out that ques- 
tionnaire. 

Q You knew they were going to Moscow? 

A Yes. 

Q You didn't consider this espionage? 

A Not at that time. Some of these people would 
probably have been picked up later for espionage. 
Also Moscow wanted to know the sort of people the 
American Party had, which people were promising 
and which should be looked on with suspicion. When 
I say Moscow, we thought of the Communist Interna- 
tional, not the Soviet Government. At that time, the 
Comintern was a live organization. 

Q It was a “sucker list’? 

A No, this was a list of party members. 

Q What did they want to know in the question- 
naire? 

A I don’t recall specifically. 

Q Was it personal stuff primarily? 

A Yes, pretty much personal. Very much like a job 
application, but detailed as to activity in the trade un- 
ions, in “popular front” groups and in the party. 


When a Man Breaks— 

Q Was that for the purpose of blackmailing them 
later on perhaps? 

A That may have been part of it. When a man 
breaks with the party and attacks it, he will be ac- 
cused by the Communists of a lot of crimes and vices 
—everything from homosexuality to burglarly. In my 
case, the best charge they could dream up was that I 
had been an FBI agent all the time. In finding the 
smear to fit the man, the questionnaire replies and 
the Control Commission reports are probably quite 
helpful. 

But I think the matter of blackmail-is exaggerated. 
I can’t see how the Communist Party can threaten a 
member with exposure. If they carry out that threat, 
he is likely to go to the FBI and expose a large part 
of their organization. Their stake in secrecy is much 
larger than his. 

Now if he has relatives behind the Iron Curtain, 
that’s a different setup, of course. 

Q From Communism did you go back to Social- 
ism? 

A No, I didn’t. But I became a New Dealer with 
rather strong socialistic views in terms of such mat- 
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ters as economic planning. But I abandoned all Marx- 
ism, I would say. . 

Q What is your present status? 

A I don’t have any political party affiliations, but 
if I had any I would be Republican. 

Q I was speaking particularly from an economic 
standpoint. 

A I am very much concerned with preserving the 
free-enterprise system and reducing the extent of gov- 
ernmental control and intervention. The market econ- 
omy can be wrecked under the guise of good inten- 
tions as well as by revolution. Once that goes we are 
well along on the totalitarian road. 


Laxity in Europe 

Q Have you any knowledge as to what is happening 
abroad, in Britain or France, which is comparable? 
Have you any knowledge as to whether they are lax or 
not in their attitude? 

A From what little I read about British and French 
security, I suspect they are deplorably lax. 

It is a very discouraging thing that if the United 
States has exerted any real pressure for the suppres- 
sion of the Communist parties, particularly in France 
and Italy, that pressure is seemingly most ineffective. 

Breaking up these foreign Communist movements 
should be most important to us. If there is any hope 
of a peaceful modus vivendi with Russia, then I think 
one of the conditions of it is to prove to the Soviets 
that their aggression doesn’t pay. If the Soviet fifth 
columns abroad are broken up, then the Russians will 
have to rely on strictly military operations. This 
means a greater risk of war from their standpoint. It 
is a deterrent. 

Q Do you think the Communists have quite a “fifth 
column” throughout Europe? 

A It varies. You asked about England. The Com- 
munist Party seems very weak there, but to what ex- 
tent is the neutralist movement of Bevan, which is 
powerful and dangerous, influenced by the Commu- 
nists? Looking backward, the British Communists 
have been effective whenever they worked inside the 
Labor Party and the Trades Union Congress—the 
shop-steward movement after World War I and the 
general strike of 1926 or 1927. I would suspect they 
are potentially very dangerous today, not as a separate 
political party, but as a hidden leadership of the left 
wing of the Labor Party. 

Q Sort of the way they were building here for a 
period? 

A Yes. They advance through fellow travelers who 
echo the line. I think Bevan can prove conclusively 
that he is not a Communist. This may apply to most 
of the men now closest to him. We can look forward to 
a confused situation in which the “peace movement”’ 
is strengthened and controlling positions are quietly 

(Continued on next page) 
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taken within the Labor Party. Who knows whether 
some day Bevan will be Prime Minister of England? 

Q You said a little while ago something about the 
way the free-speech issue is raised as a smoke screen 
and innocent people fall for it. To what extent do you 
think our press has fallen for that sort of smoke-screen 
argument? 

A I think that is true—as far as a certain section 
of the press is concerned. 


How Press Reacts 

Q I am speaking now of editorial pages. What do 
you think of some of the editorial expressions we 
read from time to time which seem to argue that 
we are going to extremes, that this after all is free 
speech and so forth and we must be more liberal 
with it? 

A Well, if you compare this danger, which is a most 
serious one, with previous crises in American history, 
I think we have been law-abiding. Take the hysteria 
against Germans in World War I and that against 
radicals right after it. There you had mob action, even 
lynchings. In the present situation, we have had scru- 
pulously fair trials and exhaustive congressional in- 
vestigations. There are many unhappy exceptions, but 
by and large I don’t think this is a period of terrorism 
or inflamed passions. 

Probably the main attack has been against the Gov- 
ernment loyalty procedure, and I happen to disagree 
with that attack. The courts hold that a Government 
job is not a right, but a privilege—a privilege that 
can’t be arbitrarily withdrawn, but still a privilege. 
We have a system of administrative hearings and an 
appeals procedure to pass on a man’s loyalty. Cer- 
tainly, this is much looser than a court trial, but we 
would be in a sorry situation if a man whose loyalty 
was gravely suspect couldn’t be removed unless he 
was convicted by a jury. People have suggested in- 
stead that the Government simply remove dubious 
characters on mere suspicion. I think that’s a poor 
idea, because it means denying men any hearing at 
all. 

Q Were you conscious of an effort to deceive the 
press into believing that opposition to Communists 
was just a free-speech issue? 

A In the “popular front” period, there was a cam- 
paign of misrepresentation that was prodigious. The 
Communists were “twentieth-century Americans.” 
There were round-robin letters signed by eminent 
“liberals” on every conceivable subject—that the vic- 
tims of the Russian purge trials were agents of Hitler. 
and so forth. 

The line on “free speech” is that the attack on Com- 
munism is the opening move in a conspiracy to bring 
fascism to America, that if the Communists are sup- 
pressed then the Socialists and liberals will be the next 
victims, and that the aim is to set up a police state. 
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Shopworn as this line of argument is, it still seems to 
convince people. 

Q Do the Communists have people who see to it 
that the press gets their point of view? 

A Yes. 

Q They are press conscious? 

A Very definitely. 

Q How do they do it—do they have contacts that 
go to see reporters and editors regularly? 

A Now, I have to speak not from my personal ex- 
periences, but from general knowledge. The first thing 
is the general importance of propaganda. In every 
Communist group, there is an “agit-prop’—a man 
responsible for agitation and propaganda. If you look 
at who makes the basic propaganda statements, it 
shows the importance attached to it. In Lenin’s day, 
it was Lenin—in the period of Stalin’s leadership, it is 
Stalin. 

The main technique of deception here in the United 
States is to get eminent people, not publicly known as 
Communists, to make statements implanting the ideas 
and suggestions the party wants put across. The 
source must appear impartial and absolutely respect- 
able—otherwise the statement will be discounted. 

Within the press, you certainly had—and perhaps 
still have—a large number of Communist newspaper- 
men. Proof of that is that at one time the New York 
chapter of the American Newspaper Guild was con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. When I was a mem- 
ber of the Guild, I remember resolutions, which I now 
think of as asinine, passing by majority vote at mem- 
bership meetings. 

Q But the anti-Communist faction in the New York 
City chapter of the Guild took control, didn’t they? 

A Yes, eventually. 


Appraising McCarthy 

Q Looking at Senator McCarthy’s activities, what 
would you say? 

A I would say that it is a great misfortune that 
these exposures had to be made in this fashion. I have 
very little respect for indiscriminate charges and mis- 
use of evidence. I think there was a dangerous situa- 
tion of pro-Communism in the State Department and 
close to the White House. Some people had be cleaned 
out. It should have been done by the Administration, 
within the executive branch. It could have been done 
in a much better way. 

Q Did you know there were Communists around 
the White House? 

A I did not know it then, but I think I know it now. 

Q How could it have been exposed if somebody 
hadn’t been a little bit rough with this stuff? 

A Well, I think you can be rough and still have 
strict regard for evidence and fair procedure. Take 
the way Robert Morris, the special counsel of the 
McCarran Committee, has been handling it. 
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United Press 


“‘| would have appeared as a witness... [if] . . . Hiss had gotten a new trial’ 


Q In a sense the public has been led to believe by 
some of the critics of Senator McCarthy that he never 
identified a single Communist. What about that? 

A I think that statement is false. 

Q And then they say that he has not produced any 
evidence that has not been known before, that he has 
just been creating a row— : 

A Well, let’s say that he did a bit more than that. 
He took evidence that had been produced against 
some of these State Department people before—in the 
sense that it was in the files, where it was ignored. 
The FBI reports had been made and State Depart- 
ment intelligence men had built up the dossiers. Then 
McCarthy made some dramatic, and sometimes inac- 
curate, speeches which called public attention to the 
matter and forced investigation. I think he handled his 
evidence very badly and that he had the duty of 
presenting facts and not blowing them up. Men’s repu- 
tations were at stake. All right. Now we are discover- 
ing that the basic situation he was talking about exist- 
ed, was real. There was a group of Communists, 
pro-Communists and suspected Communists in and 
around the State Department—on the policy level. 
He helped bring that to light. __ 

Q To give credit for the good that’s been done in 
this whole thing—and perhaps some allowance for 


harm done to individuals—do you feel that any 
really important harm has been done in the sense 
of stirring up general fear and apprehension, not by 
McCarthy particularly, but by the whole crusade 
that has been going on? 

A As to the atmosphere of fear, I have heard that. 
I am not sure how real that situation is. 

Certainly reckless charges without any adequate 
preliminary investigation make people believe the 
Communist line that all men of independent minds 
are being crucified. The cry of persecution is raised 
and that creates sympathy. You prevent this when you 
have fair investigations or trials. For example, the cry 
of persecution was raised in the Hiss case and you 
don’t hear that any more, because the evidence 
against him was overwhelming. 

The defense of free speech is of course most impor- 
tant, but emotional bleating about “free speech” with- 
out ever examining its relationship to national security 
isn’t worth a damn. 

Abroad, of course; according to some reports, Amer- 
ican prestige has been hurt. I wouldn’t blame McCar- 
thy or the congressional committees entirely for this, 
for one of the reasons the English think we are hyster- 
ical on these matters is that they, themselves, are lax. 


(Continued on next page) 











« « « To ex-Communists: ‘Go straight to the FBI’ 


They were lax in the Fuchs case and in the Pontecorvo 
matter. 

Q Isn't it true, then, that the inability of the Govern- 
ment to demonstrate enough cases of guilt has left 
the opposition to assume that much has been said and 
little has been done? 

A True. But it can’t be said fairly of these Senators 
and Congressmen that they have never exposed a 
Communist. They are not supposed to be G-men. 
They are supposed to bring a general situation to the 
people’s attention—the evidence having been collected 
by others—the purpose being to discredit individuals 
and policies that are pro-Soviet or soft toward the 
Soviet danger. 

Q Having gone through this ordeal, what would 
your advice be to people who have been in the Com- 
munist Party and have had experiences similar to 
yours? 

A I would advise them to go straight to the FBI. 

Q For what reason? 

A Even though the Communist Party is unques- 
tionably much weaker today than it was in its heyday, 
it is still and is going to remain a most dangerous thing 
from the standpoint of our security—espionage, sabo- 
tage and perverting Government policy. Any Com- 
munist in a war plant, in a trade union or in a college 
is a danger. While their propaganda is ineffective to- 
day, it may become effective tomorrow. 

So it is necessary that our governmental intelligence 
organizations know who these people are, where they 
are and what they are doing. If war comes, certain 
categories of these people will be interned, under the 
McCarran Act, in internment camps, and it is a neces- 
sary thing, I think. 

Q What is the name of your book? 

A There are two of them—one is called “Treason” 
and the other “The Battle Against Disloyalty.” “Trea- 
son” covers the whole period of American history. 
“Battle” is much more on the Communist problem. 


Hazards of Confession 

Q What did you think of Morris Ernst’s major 
thesis in his book that we are keeping people from 
leaving the party or admitting that they were ever 
members? 

A I haven’t had a chance to read his book yet. A 
very real problem is that the man who admits he was 
once a Communist may lose his job and face some sort 
of social ostracism. The people who do this may think 
they are being superpatriotic, but what they are really 
doing is preventing ex-Communists from coming for- 
ward publicly. 

Q In relation to your statement advising ex-Com- 
munists to come forward, after you went to the 
FBI were your neighbors immediately aware of it? 
When did they become aware—your neighbors and 
friends? 
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A Well, many of my friends had been aware of the 
general situation years before. I had spoken of my- 
self sometimes as a former Communist, sometimes as 
a mani who had been in effect a party member—but 
they didn’t know the details, they didn’t know about 
Hiss. I kept that quiet. But so far as the FBI is con- 
cerned, I was a confidential informant, and it was only 
the McCarran Committee thing that brought my 
past to a certain extent into the limelight. 

Q Did the FBI give your name to the McCarran 
Committee? 

A Oh, no, certainly not. The FBI is an organiza- 
tion which keeps confidences very well. 

Q So a man could go to the FBI and not have his 
neighbors know it? 

A Certainly. You can have a confidential relation- 
ship to the Bureau. Even in the Hiss matter—the 
third trial that never came off—the FBI asked me 
whether I would be willing to testify for the Govern- 
ment. The answer was, of course, “Yes.” 


Privacy for Informers 

Q Then you think there are a lot of people who 
have gone to the FBI who had not been exposed 
publicly? 

A Yes. There is no reason why the public has to 
know these things. Most former Communists have 
nothing to say that would interest congressional com- 
mittees. I don’t think it is the business of Congress 
to get lists of the hundreds of thousands of people, 
most of them unimportant, who passed through the 
Communist movement at one time or another. That is 
an FBI function. 

Q Still, thinking of your advice to the ex-Commu- 
nist, if he goes to the FBI and tells his story, it may 
help him later in case he is exposed by a committee? 

A Definitely. If he doesn’t go to the FBI today, I 
think there is a certain presumption either of coward- 
ice or of continuing Communist sympathies. 

Q When you finally went to the FBI and dis- 
charged from your mind the secret that had been 
there some 11 years, did you feel a sense of relief? 

A Yes, very definitely. I was glad to get it off my 
shoulders. I even felt a sense of relief after speaking 
before the McCarran Committee, though I had rather 
hoped there might be no publicity. 

Q That relief was a sense of getting right with the 
world, or with your conscience, or both? 

A It was a bit of both. As to my conscience I felt, 
I think, essentially that, joining the Communist group 
here in Washington, I had not done much that many 
other Communists had not done. I mean I did not be- 
tray any trust except by the fact of party membership. 
I regretted it very much. I had regretted it long before 
I talked to the FBI. The greatest relief came in being 
able to speak frankly in terms of my past as an open 
book. 
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How come atom spies get off 
s0 lightly in Britain? It’s the law. 
That's why convicted spy Nunn 
May is a free man now. 

He and Klaus Fuchs gave Mos- 
cow every secret they learned. 
They could pay with their lives 
in U. S. But not in Britain. 

Reason: Aiding Russia is not 
“serious” under British law. It 
costs only a 10 year term to show 
Stalin how to destroy Britain. 

LONDON 

Allan Nunn May, British scientist, 
srved Communist Russia as a spy up 
to September, 1945. He supplied the 
Russians with actual samples of ura- 
nium to aid in their development of 
the atomic bomb, and he described to 
them the supersecret U.S. proximity 
fuse for artillery shells. 

In the autumn of 1945, Canada un- 
covered the spy ring of which Nunn 
May was a part. For what he did, the 
British scientist was imprisoned on May 
1, 1946. Today, six years and eight 





months later, scientist Nunn May, at age 
4l, is out of prison. 

No remorse. Nunn May professes no 
remorse and indicates that he would do 
the same thing again if given a chance. 
He has refused to give any information 
about his contacts with the Russians. 

Klaus Fuchs, German-born scientist 
working for the British, still is in prison. 
Fuchs is described as the master spy 
of all time, who committed the “crime 
of the century.” He gave to Russia the 
secrets of the “trigger” for the atomic 
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bomb, Eight years from now, at age 49, 
Fuchs too will be out of prison, a free 
agent once more. ° 

Britain, under its laws, is harsh with 
some traitors and spies. 

The British hanged Lord Haw Haw 
William Joyce) who carried on propa- 
uunda for Germany in World War IL. 
They executed 17 found sending infor- 
mation to the Nazis. No sympathy is lost 
those who help the immediate enemy 
With military information. 

I's in the field of the new kind of 
Ming, the filching of scientific secrets 
Man undeclared war, that British law 
ties a lenient and forgiving twist. This 
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BRITISH ARE EASY ON ATOM SPIES 


Nunn May Is Free—Fuchs to Get Out by 1960 


is where tangible results of spying are 
not always apparent, but where the real 
damage may be done. 

The atomic bomb or the hydrogen 
bomb in Communist hands may someday 
obliterate the British Isles as a nation. 
British officialdom, however, so far has 
taken a tolerant, even kindly attitude 
toward the spies who helped a poten- 
tial enemy get the secrets that will pro- 
vide the bombs. 

Under U.S. law, Nunn May and 
Fuchs both could have been sentenced 
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: ALLAN NUNN MAY 
... says he‘d do it again 


to death. They stole Government secrets, 
and passed them on to another power, in 
a time of war. That’s the basis on which 


the Rosenbergs, American spies, have 


been sentenced to death (see page 42). 

‘Under British law, however, Nunn 
May and Fuchs violated only the Official 
Secrets Act. This provides a maximum 
of 14 years’ imprisonment for anyone 


‘who gives away “official secrets” to un- 


authorized persons, exclusive of “enemy” 
nations. Since Russia was an ally, rather 
than an enemy, when Nunn May and 
Fuchs spied for her, they could not be 
punished as traitors. 

Russia still is legally a “friendly” na- 
tion. So any unknown Nunn May or 
Fuchs who is still milking the British 
Government of its secrets on the hydro- 
gen bomb, for example, can be assured 
that even if caught he will not face too 


drastic a punishment. At most he will 
get a 14-year prison sentence, which is 
reduced to 9 years and 4 months if he’s 
a good prisoner. In the U.S. he could 
get the death sentence for illegally pos- 
sessing atomic secrets and materials. 

Some idea of what another spy could 
be doing in Britain now, without any fear 
of losing his life if he is caught, can Be 
had from a review of Nunn May’s record. 

Apparently, Nunn May started spying 
in April, 1942, when he went to work 
at Britain’s atomic-energy project as a 
physicist. Known to be “leftish,” and 
to have visited Leningrad in 1936, he 
was cleared for A-bomb work anyway. 
Many scientists with similar backgrounds 
were recruited at the same time and 
proved completely loyal. 

In January, 1943, May was selected to 
go to Canada in the joint American- 
British-Canadian atom program. He 
worked hard, became the best-informed 
of all British scientists on atomic-energy 
operations. 

In the spring of 1945, when the first 
A-bomb was about to be tested and Rus- 
sia was frantic for information, Nunn 
May made his first proved contribution to 
Communist agents. He met them in 
Canada and passed to them, in volumi- 
nous written notes, all his information on 
atomic research. 

In August, after the first A-bombs 
had been dropped, May. brought the 
Russians samples of separated uranium 
isotopes, probably the first that Russia 
had. He handed in, too, a written report 
on the bombs dropped to date and in- 
cluded details of the U.S. production rate 
on uranium. He also described in detail 
the proximity fuse for shells. And his final 
contribution was to warn the Russian In- 
telligence Service against employing an- 
other Englishman as a spy, because he 
was not reliable enough for the work. 

Before leaving Canada, in Septem- 
ber, 1945, May arranged to meet Russian 
agents again in London. Perhaps warned 
of approaching exposure, he never at- 
tempted to keep that appointment. 

_ Arrested, Nunn May said that after 
his return to England in the autumn of 
1945 he decided to wash his hands of 
the whole business and not spy any 
more. But he still thinks he “acted 
rightly” because he wanted all humanity 
to share in atomic-energy secrets. Un- 
der British law, as it stands today, 
Britons may not agree with him but 
there’s nothing they can do about that. 
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The Story of Two Spies 


Communists Seek to Make Martyrs of Rosenbergs 


Campaign to “save the Rosen- 
bergs” is a case study of how 
Communists can turn on the heat. 
Pressure is tremendous. 

Communists all over the world 
get into the act, follow the same 
line. Demand for “‘justice’’ is so 
intense it even attracts some non- 
Communists, arouses genuine 
sympathy for spies. 

Forgotten in the furor: the crime 
of the Rosenbergs. 


All over the world, Communist pres- 
sure is being applied to save the lives 
of two convicted American spies— 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 

These two are under sentence of death 
in the electric chair at New York’s Sing 
Sing prison in the week of January 12. A 
jury convicted them on March 29, 1951, 
of violating the Espionage Act of 1917. 
The charge was that the Rosenbergs con- 
spired in stealing atomic secrets and. 
handing these secrets over to Russian 
agents. 

If the Rosenbergs are executed, they 
will be the first American spies ever to 
be put to death as a result of conviction 
in a civil court. Six German saboteurs, 
executed during World War II, were con- 
victed by a military court. 

Every possible legal step is being used 
by lawyers trying to halt the execution. 
A U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has up- 
held the conviction. The Supreme Court 
has, in effect, affirmed the verdict by 
twice refusing to review the case. Last 
possible move, shaping up even before 
courts ruled on appeals for judicial mercy, 
is a formal request to President Truman 
for clemency. 

Pressure to save the lives of the two 
spies is world-wide. 

Application of pressure, began on the 
day that the Supreme Court, for the first 
time, refused to review the Rosenbergs’ 
appeal. First move was formation of a 
“National Committee to Secure Justice 
for the Rosenbergs,” with fellow travel- 
ers among its directors. 

The campaign, growing ever since for- 
mation of the Committee, is concentrated 
with particular intensity in Western 
countries. Tass, the Soviet news agency, 
keeps groups in each country in touch 
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with the others, describing latest moves 
in detail. 

In Washington, pressure is centered 
on the White House. Pickets march near 
the Executive Mansion, demanding clem- 
ency action by the President. In New 
York, where the conviction occurred, the 
trial judge, Irving R. Kaufman, has been 
subjected to intense pressure to grant 
judicial mercy. 

Newspaper advertisements in major 
cities are demanding that the lives of the 
spies be spared. Some 200 prominent 





THE ROSENBERGS ON THEIR WAY TO THE ‘DEATH HOUSE’ 


Biggest demonstration in the United 
States was an attempt by 800 persons tp 
march to the gates of Sing Sing prison, 
Police in nearby Ossining, N. Y., kept 
the demonstrators half a mile from prison 
gates. 

Wherever there is a Communist Part 
in the West, there is pressure to save the 
spies from death. Themes ‘of propa. 
ganda are that the Rosenbergs are inno. 
cent, that they were framed, that they 
were persecuted for being Jewish. 

Communist newspapers promoted the 











—United Press 


The propaganda theme: ‘‘They were framed”’ 


persons in the United States, Mexico, 
Britain, France, Italy, Australia and Ja- 
pan have written letters demanding 
mercy. 

Pickets have marched in front of the 
American Embassy in London. Commu- 
nists in Rome portray the Rosenbergs as 
innocent victims of a frame-up. Grim 
cartoons in Paris Communist papers show 
the Rosenbergs in the eleetric chair for 
opposing war against Russia. 

Some newspapers in Israel took up the 
Rosenberg cause, and some rabbis were 
persuaded to sign an appeal to President 
Truman. Other movements showed up 
in Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. In 
Soviet Berlin, billboards, posters and 
newspapers plead for the Rosenbergs, 
and radio announcements in their behalf 
are as frequent and insistent as commer- 
cials on American radio stations. 


campaign for the Rosenbergs in the sam: 
editions that applauded the quick hang 
ings of Rudolf Slansky and 10 othe 
Czechoslovak Communists, who _failel 
to conform to party lines and were cor 
demned for being Jewish deviationis' 
from Stalin’s course. 

Evidence in the case has _ bee 
clouded by the pressure campaign 
which are finding many adherents among 
people who do not know, or have for 
gotten, the facts. 

Russia, through the Rosenbergs, 90 
the story of what went on at Los Alamo, 
N.M., while atom bombs were bein 
made there. Stalin knew when the firt 
atom bomb was completed, when it ws 
tested. President Truman’s guarded n0- 
tice to Stalin at Potsdam that the U.S: 
had a new weapon did not surprise 
Stalin. He already knew. 
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Russian scientists got information about 
“implosion lenses,” key to the device 
triggering the atom bomb. They got, too, 
a detailed description of the Nagasaki 
bomb, a more advanced type than the 
one first dropped on Japan. 

David Greenglass, Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
brother, had been recruited as a spy by 
the Rosenbergs while he was working as 
a machinist at Los Alamos. He supplied 
drawings and technical information. The 
Rosenbergs carried part of this informa- 
tion to Russian agents. They also ar- 
ranged meetings between Greenglass and 
Harry Gold, long-time spy who was 
courier for the spy ring. 

Information that the Rosenbergs ob- 
tained was funneled to Russia through 
Anatoli Yakovlev, Soviet vice consul and 
spy in New York. This information con- 
firmed and supplemented high secrets 
flowing through Gold and Yakovlev from 
Klaus Fuchs, atom scientist and willing 
spy, who was arrested in England. 

Arrest of Fuchs opened up the whole 
apparatus. Fuchs told of Gold. Arrested, 
Gold talked, involving Greenglass, the 
Rosenbergs and others. 

Rosenberg, from testimony in his trial, 
was familiar with even the Soviet sys- 
tem for helping suspected spies for 
Russia to escape. When Fuchs was 
caught, Rosenberg supplied $5,000 for 
Greenglass and his family to escape. 
Rosenberg gave detailed instructions on 
how to make contact with a train of So- 
viet agents stretching from Mexico City 
to Prague. 

Greenglass and his wife decided not 
to flee. They and Gold turned state’s evi- 
dence and were star witnesses against 
the Rosenbergs. 

Espionage laws of U. S. make death 
an optional punishment. For spying in 
wartime—in behalf of any nation, ally or 
not—the maximum punishment is death 
or 30 years in prison. For peacetime 
spying, the maximum penalty is 20 years. 

Gold and Morton Sobell, another of 
the spies for whom Gold was a courier, 
each got 30 years. Greenglass got 15. 
Mrs. Greenglass, who had a small part 
in the ring, was freed. Pleas of guilt, and 
co-operation as witnesses, helped lighten 
their sentences. 

Judge Kaufman, in passing sentence, 
outlined what seemed to him sufficient 


reasons for imposing the death penalty . 


on the Rosenbergs. He held the crime 
might have been responsible for the war 
in Korea by helping to put the atom 
bomb in Soviet hands and thus to destroy 
U.S. monopoly in a weapon that might 
have held aggression in check. 

The death sentence, he said, “will 
demonstrate with finality that this na- 
tion’s security must remain inviolate” and 
that spying must cease. 

Kaufman also suggested that Congress 
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NEAR SING SING: FLOWERS .. . 


~Wide World photos 


. AND DAMP DEMONSTRATORS 


. a world-wide Communist campaign to capitalize on the Rosenbergs 


might well take another look at the law 
providing a maximum sentence of only 
20 years for spying in peacetime. Twenty 
years, he noted, is the heaviest penalty 
that can be assessed against anyone who 
now passes to Russia the secrets of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

Present penalties in the law were 
enacted in 1917, before the Communists 
gained power in Russia. The penalties of 
the 1917 Act have been incorporated in 
the 1950 Internal Security Act. 

The death penalty against the Rosen- 
bergs was possible only because their 
spy conspiracy began during the war. 
Severity of the sentence is the main tar- 
get of pro-Communist pressure groups. 

The Rosenbergs’ attempt to get Judge 


Kaufman to change the penalty to im- 
prisonment failed last week. Kaufman 
told their lawyers he resented the pres- 
sure with which he has been “hounded 
and pounded” and observed: 

“When the day comes when we suc- 
cumb to pressure, we might as well close 
the doors of justice.” 

Eventual decision was left to President 
Truman as one of his last acts before he 
leaves office. 

Whatever the outcome, there is no 
evidence that the Communists will quit 
trying to squeeze the last ounce of value 
from the Rosenbergs. If the sentence is 
commuted, Communists can claim a vic- 
tory; if the Rosenbergs die, Communists 
can turn them into “martyrs” for peace. 





—United Press 


ACROSS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE: A ‘CLEMENCY VIGIL’ 
. the final say was President Truman’‘s 
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HERE’S SOUTH KOREA’S NEW ARMY 


South Koreans are training a 
powerful American-type Army, 
under U. S. guidance. A 700,000- 
man force is on the way. 

Training camps behind the line 
are turning out officers, tech- 
nicians, combat teams to replace 
U.S. troops up front. 

Here is an on-the-ground re- 
port on the ROK Army by Charles 
Foltz, Jr., a member of the Board 
of Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, who has just toured the 
training camps. 

KWANGJU 

Here in South Korea, far from the 
din of battle, lies the only hope of 
pulling several divisions of American 
troops out of the front line while the 
Korean war goes on. This hope centers 
in 17 major camps and schools and 
dozens of minor schools, where the 
United States already has built from 
scratch a Republic of Korea Army 
that today is the strongest Asian force 
fighting Communism. 

The new Army had 350,000 men avail- 
able for the front line a few weeks ago, 
and the number has increased since then. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commander of 
the U.S. Eighth Army, has announced 
that 100,000 Republic of Korea replace- 
ments are in training. That is in addition 
to two new divisions nearly ready to go 
into action. 

Plan of the Republic of Korea Army 
command is to double the 350,000-man 
force. Nobody in a position of responsi- 
bility, either American or Korean, doubts 
that it can be done. The official Korean 
view is that doubling the force will per- 
mit Republic of Korea troops to occupy 
about 60 per cent of the front line. 
Roughly, that will reverse the present 
ratio of United Nations forces to ROK 
forces on the line. It is expected to permit 
withdrawal of several American divisions 
from the front. 

This plan won President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's support when it was 
presented to him, during his visit to Ko- 
rea, by Lieut. Gen. Paik Sun Yup. Gen. 
Paik, as Chief of Staff of the Republic of 
Korea forces, is directing the speed-up. 
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Aiding him is Maj. Gen. Cornelius E. 
Ryan, head of the U.S. Korean Military 
Advisory Group (KMAG), 

Here in the Republic of Korea Army 
schools you can see what is giving the 
Asian mainland its first fighting force in 
the truly American style. Here you can 
see proof of the fundamental enthusiasm 
and spirit of Asian people for the de- 
fense of their own country. 

Instruction for the new Army is like 
that given in U.S. Army schools back 
home, but the frills are left out. Koreans 
do the teaching. Although the senior in- 
structors were taught by Americans, 
major part of the instruction is given by 
Koreans who themselves were taught by 
Koreans. Americans now serve as ad- 
visers, not as instructors. All told, the 
American advisory force in Korea totals 
about . 2,000 officers and enlisted men. 
About a third of these are advising troop 
units. The rest are scattered among the 
replacement centers and schools in South 
Korea. 

Key points in the setup for building a 
strong army where none existed are the 
big basic training centers at Cheju Island 
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ROK REINFORCEMENTS MOVE TO THE FRONT 
They are rapidly becoming an army to contend with 


A Look at the Powerful Force U.S. Is Building 


and Nonsan. In these two, more than 
80,000 men are being turned from ciyjl- 
ians into soldiers. The basic course, for. 
merly 16 weeks, has been whittled down 
to 12 weeks of longer hours to help the 
speed-up. 

Then there are schools, like the U.S, 
Army schools back home, where Korean 
officers and men get specialized instruc. 
tion. The Korean equivalent of the h- 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., js 
wrapped up in the Korean Army Officers’ 
Training Center. Other schools give spe- 
cialized training in armor, artillery, sig- 
nal communications. There are schools 
for instruction of adjutants, intelligence 
and finance - personnel, military police, 
There is the Korean equivalent of the 
U.S. Army General Staff College. 

The Republic of Korea has its own 
West Point, also. It is called the Korean 
Military Academy, and it has been in 
existence about 18 months. There the 
best officer candidates are enrolled in two 
classes of about 400 students each. The 
first class may be graduated in another 
18 months. The KMAG advisers at the 
Academy are West Point experts. 


—Department of Defense 
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Few spots in Korea are more impres- 
sive than the Officers’ Training Center 
where I watched American-taught Ko- 
rean instructors in action. They were 
teaching classes of officers who sat in 
rows on the floor or on tiny stools. 

I visited dozens of these classrooms, 
in Quonset huts. Unlike American class- 
rooms of children or adults, not a single 
head turned as our group entered the 
room. Not a single eye wandered from 
the instructor or the textbooks. Compe- 
tition to enter the courses is so keen that 
the visitor gets the impression trainees 
have a fanaticism tvhich goes far be- 
yond military discipline. 

The record of the training center 
here at Kwangju is impressive. Take, for 
example, the production of trained man 
power for a battery of artillery. The 
core of the new battery consists of a few 
junior officers and noncoms drawn from 
experienced outfits. Around this core are 
placed South Koreans fresh from civilian 
life. The training is so intensive that the 
battery is whipped into shape in 38 
weeks. Then it is ready to get combat 
experience by being teamed at the front 
with seasoned American or ROK units. 

All told, this artillery course turns out 
two battalions of artillery, plus a head- 
quarters battery, every four weeks. 

Or take signalmen. There are 229 offi- 
cers and men in signal training here, 
with only three Americans as supervi- 
sors or consultants. I visited rooms in 
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Quonset huts where 26 signal students, 
each in his own cubicle, were receiving 
or transmitting messages. There are 10 
such rooms at Kwangju. The student gets 
his initial certificate when he can send 
or receive 18 words a minute in both the 
Korean and English alphabets. Many 
graduates do better than 22 words a 
minute. 

Where you best can see Korea’s Army 
growing is at the camps. There new pla- 
toons, companies, regiments and divi- 
sions are taking shape, training as units 
under key officers drawn from the fight- 
ing line. At these camps you realize that 
this all adds up to a new fighting force 
in Asia, with  battle-tested leaders. 
American officers here see this system as 
the approved model for other forces 
that will fight Communism world-wide, 
if it comes to that. 

All the Americans I visited in the field 
with ROK units insist that they have less 
and less to do. Virtually all decisions 
now are Korean decisions, with the 
Americans as a “review board” rather 
than as active commanders. 

High morale. Americans who work 
with ROK officers and soldiers in training 
and on the battlefield have high regard 
for their bravery and patriotism. They 
say the Koreans’ physical stamina is so 
high that they can resist intense cold and 
heat’ even better than the Chinese. The 
Koreans have an ardent desire to learn 
and the ability to improvise. Their mo- 











rale is high, partly as the result of the 
rise in South Korean prestige at the 
battlefront in the last year. 

The South Koreans have some draw- 
backs, too, as these Americans see it. For 
one thing, they were held down during 
years of Japanese occupation, As a re- 
sult, they lack mechanical training and a 
military tradition. Pay rates in the ROK 
Army are low—$10 a month for a lieu- 
tenant general, $6.62 for a major and 
about 50 cents for a first-class private. 

Then there is a lingering Oriental 
idea about “saving face”; it sometimes 
makes commanders avoid calling for air 
or artillery support they need badly. 

These drawbacks, particularly -the 
idea of “saving face,” are being over- 
come. Not only members of the Ameri- 
can advisory group but also Van Fleet’s 
staff officers, many of whom once de- 
rided the South Korean troops, now in- 
sist that Korean units are making records 
that match and sometimes excel those of 
American units. Korean artillery bat- 
teries, for example, were high scorers in 
recent battlefield tests; they were ahead 
of American units in the speed and ac- 
curacy of their fire. 

Troops of the Republic of Korea, thus, 
are proving themselves at the front. This 
Army, already the most powerful Asian 
force fighting Communism, is being ex- 
panded fast. In the build-up lies the 
hope of withdrawing several American 
divisions from the line of battle. 
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ARTILLERY TRAINING 


American-style training is paying off in spirit, enthusiasm and skill 
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TRUTH ABOUT COMMUNISM IN U.N. 


Acheson Tells of State Department Attitudes, 
Cohn of Delays in Checking on Disloyalty 


Part of the story of what's been going on in 
the United Nations is now in the official rec- 
ords of Congress. 

Loyalty of 53 Americans in U. N. administra- 
tive jobs has been questioned at one time or 
another. Men in high places refused to say 
whether they were Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, even spies. Efforts to get action against 
loyalty suspects have been frustrated. 


Representative Rodino (Dem.), of New Jersey: Are 
they still members of the United Nations now—these people 
who are disloyal Americans in whose regard you have cer- 
tain testimony as to their subversive activities or associations 
with disloyal groups? 

Cohn: I would say that the most flagrant case is the 
case of David Weintraub. 

This David Weiutraub is the Director of the Division of 
Economic Stability and Development in the United Nations. 
That is one of the top positions in the United Nations Secre- 
tariat—a director of a large and powerful division dealing 
with economic affairs, molding world public opinion, having 
responsibilities for the spending of money in underdeveloped 
areas throughout the world, the issuing of literature, state- 
ments, propaganda and everything else. 

This man Weintraub is the one who has admitted respon- 
sibility for hiring into the United Nations Secretariat in key 
positions not one, but three, four or five of the persons who 
have subsequently refused to answer questions concerning 
Communist Party activity and espionage activity. 

He is the one who hired Irving Kaplan. He is the one who 
hired Alfred Van Tassell. He hired Joel Gordon. He hired 
Lattimore to. perform this mission forthe United Nations just 
a couple of years ago in Afghanistan. 

Furthermore, this man Weintraub has admitted that he is 
an acquaintance of a majority of members of each of the three 
leading Soviet spy rings in this country, named by Elizabeth 
Bentley and Whittaker Chambers. 

In addition to admitting acquaintance with a majority of 
members of each of these three rings, he has admitted that 
he is the one who has furthered the Government career of a 
large number of these people who have turned out to be 
Soviet spies in this country. 

Now in view of all that, he still remains Director of this 
powerful division of the United Nations and I think that his 
continued presence in a key position in the United Nations 
in the light of his admissions is an affront to this country and 
I think it is an extremely serious matter. 

[Editor’s Note: Referring to the Chelf Subcommittee hear- 
ings and a report from the State Department which listed 
him as one of those believed to be Communists, Mr. Wein- 
traub issued the following statement in New York City on 
Jan. 1, 1953: “These statements and accusations are out- 
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A House subcommittee, investigating the 
situation has brought to light some of the 
U.N. story. It shows up in the testimony of 
Roy M. Cohn, a special assistant to the At- 
torney General, and that of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and other officials. 

Frank Chelf (Dem.), of Kentucky, is chaiz- 
man of the subcommittee. Official text from 
the hearings on Dec. 30-31, 1952, follows. 


rageously false. I am not now and have never been a Com- 
munist or a spy or under Communist discipline, and have 
never engaged in any disloyal or subversive activities. I have 
so testified under oath before a special federal grand jury in 
New York and both in executive and public sessions of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee.”] 

I know the grand jury was very pointed in its comments 
on this subject in the presentment, although they did not 
mention Mr. Weintraub by name. They referred to him, 
however, in unmistakable terms. 

I think his continued presence in the United Nations is 
absolutely disgraceful. Because a man who is even passing 
his own personal record, a man who is admitting having 
placed in an organization such a large number of people who 
turned out to be thoroughly disloyal, and having admitted 
that he took them from agency to agency and furthered their 
Government careers, certainly he is not the type of person 
who should be heading up a division of that size and im- 
portance. 

I am dismayed at the fact that nothing has been done about 
Weintraub. 

In addition to that, the grand jury, in its presentment, re- 
ferred to a high official of the United Nations Secretariat who 
has a morals conviction, and has pleaded guilty in New York 
courts on such a charge. 

This man is still working in the United Nations Secretariat. 

Representative Chelf (Dem.), of Kentucky: Is that the 
one who lied before the Grand Jury and later admitted 
he was convicted of a morals case? 

Cohn: Exactly. In addition, there is another man up 
there, a director of another division, who was accused by 
Whittaker Chambers and thereafter virtually admitted par- 
ticipation in certain activities for the Communist Party under- 
ground. 

He is still up there. 

There is a woman who works for UNICEF who admitted 
in public testimony that she was a Communist Party member, 
is no longer a Communist Party member, but still is in sym- 
pathy with a good many of the Communist Party programs 
and objectives. 

She is still up there. 

And, we have all these people in the specialized agencies 
where the surface has not even been scratched. 
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And, one particular agency, two people who have been 
named in sworn testimony as members of one of these Soviet 
spy cells are now working in that agency. 

Other people who have been named as Communists and 
not denied it are working in these specialized agencies. 

For all these reasons, I feel that the grand jury investiga- 
tion just has to go ahead... 

Rodino: Apparently some of those questioned have no 
respect for the oath they take to tell the truth. 

Cohn: As the grand jury pointed out in its presentment, 
the United States is the host country to the United Nations. 
It meets on our soil. If the United Nations wants to hire an 
American citizen, it does not have to ask us about it. It just 
goes out and hires him. They can walk into Communist Party 
headquarters, as apparently happened in one occasion, and 
hire somebody and put them on the pay roll and we have 
nothing to say about it. 

Now take a foreign country—any other country except the 
United States. If the United Nations Secretariat wants to hire 
someone in one of these foreign countries—suppose it wants 
to hire John Jones in a foreign country and the foreign country 
says, “John Jones is disloyal to us and we don’t want him over 
there,” and the United Nations says, “We want to hire him 
anyway.” They say “Fine.” They do not issue a passport and he 
never gets out of the country. 

As a result of that, every single nation in the United Nations 
except the United States has control over which of its citizens 
is going to work for the United Nations. The United States 
has no such control. 

Now the best proof of that is in the case of this man Frank 
Coe who is the Secretary of the International Monetary Fund 
of the United Nations at a salary of $20,000 a year, who had 
been named as a member of the Silvermaster spy ring and who 
since has refused to answer whether he is currently engaged 
in espionage and has been fired in the last month. 

This man Coe was denied a passport by the United States 
over a year ago. He was the Secretary of the International 
Monetary Fund—one of its top officers. He wanted to take a 
trip from the United States to Mexico or some foreign country 
on International Monetary Fund business and our State De- 
partment refused him a passport on the ground that his pass- 
port would be against the interests of the United States. But 
he remained on as Secretary of the International Monetary 
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CHAIRMAN FRANK CHELF: He looked 
into 53 cases of questionable loyalty 


Fund. We could stop him from leaving the United States be- 
cause he was already in here. The practical effect of this thing 
is, with respect to every member nation but the United States 
as a practical matter they have a veto power as to which of its 
citizens are going to work for the United Nations Secretariat, 
and by exercise of that veto power they can keep out of the 
United Nations Secretariat those who are disloyal to them. 

Furthermore, in the case of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lite countries, not only do they exercise a veto power by 
denial of passports but they actually name the people who 
are going to fill their quota in the United Nations Secretariat. 
In other words, the Secretariat cannot go over to Russia and 
start handing out applications and wait and see if passports 
can be issued. They cannot get behind the Iron Curtain at 
all. They have to go to the Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations and say, “We want three people from Russia.” The 
delegate comes back and says, “You will take A, B and C,” 
and that is all there is to it. 

As a member nation, we are the host country. I would say 
because we are the host country we should have additional 
protection. 

Representative Keating (Rep.), of New York: But the 
United States is the only country that has not taken steps 
to protect itself? 

Cohn: That is right... 

I will say this, as far as Mr. Lie [Trygve Lie, U.N. Secre- 
tary General] is concerned. He has certainly taken action 
against some of these people since this stuff became public— 
since it come out and since it emerged . . . 

Keating: A State Department official in his appearance 
before us, indicated that in his judgment there were only 
about 10 more disloyal Americans working in the U. N. 

Cohn: Does he mean the Secretariat and the specialized 
agencies? 

Keating: I think he means the whole outfit. 

Cohn: I think that is absurd. 

Keating: You think this is conservative? 

Cohn: I think it is the understatement of the century: 

Representative Hillings (Rep.), of California: Was there 
any particular federal agency where a large number of sus- 
pected persons seemed to have had previous employment? 

(Continued on page 50) 
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EX-CARPENTER LEONARD MARTIN HAS BUILT A NEW HOUSE FOR HIS FAMILY SINCE BECOMING A TOOL-ROOM APPRENTICE AT SIBLEY. 


HOW G-E SUBCONTRACTS HELP BENNINGTON, VI. 


Spreading defense work helps keep small business in small towns strong 


SMALL BUSINESSMAN Tarrant L. Sibley (left) 
and General Manager Walter I. Stearns 
typify hundreds of thousands of business 
people in small communities—resource- 
ful, progressive, patriotic. 


Shortly after Korea started, a General Elec- 
tric defense production subcontract was 
awarded to the Edward L. Sibley Mfg. Co. 
in Bennington, Vt. This helped the people 
of this New England town get squarely be- 
hind America’s defense effort. The country 
gained because one more experienced plant 
was added to our defense establishment. 
Moreover, Sibley also supplies parts to 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., another G-E de- 
fense subcontractor. Here’s the full story: 

Keeping our defenses strong takes lots of 
complex equipment like ordnance systems 
and jet engines. Our Armed Forces turn 
to companies like G.E. for the complex de- 
sign and development work that is needed 


to get defense equipment into production. 

However, as a prime contractor, G.E 
calls on thousands of subcontractors to pa 
ticipate in the production of this equip 
ment. In the case of jet engines, 827% are 
“small” businesses; 60¢ out of every dollar 
received by G.E. for jet engines goes to 
these subcontractors. In the case of the Sib- 
ley Company, the people of Bennington 
welcomed the chance to contribute to their 
own defense. Beyond this, taxpayers have 
the satisfaction of knowing their defense 
dollars are being wisely spent. The pictures 
on these two pages tell the story of a G-E 
subcontract in Bennington. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 210-55 











ME OPERATOR Dick Martin learned a better-paying BUILDING SUPPLY DEALER Cliff Kirkpatrick felt some of the benefits of G-E subcontracting when 
when Sibley began to take on G-E subcontract the Sibley Company called on him for materials to enlarge a plant building. This is typical of 
ork. Naturally, his family shares in the benefits. how subcontracting gets defense dollars to people and businesses in thousands of communities. 








SKILLED TOOLMAKER Al Mears was promoted when G-E SECRETARY Eleanor Howard’s husband SHIPPING FOREMAN Henry Blake is one of Sibley’s 
subcontract work became heavy. He considers subcon- attends law school. She says, “Our G-E oldest employees. In all his experience, he’s 
tract work a challenge, feels he can contribute a good subcontract work gives us all a feeling never seen the company in better shape, due in 
deal to getting the job done. of confidence in the future.” part to G-E subcontracting. 


ARE G-E SUBCONTRACTORS MR. SMALL BUSINESSMAN: 
‘“"BIG’’ OR. “SMALL’’ BUSINESSES? ARE YOU INTERESTED 
rangi 2S ag IN A G-E SUBCONTRACT? 


General Electric welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to work with you as defense 
needs arise. If you have skills, man- 
power, and capacity available for 
defense work, write to Materials Serv- 
ices Department, Dept. 2-115, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady 
5, New York. We'll send you a simple 
form. It will help us guide you to 
sis : : . those plants in the G-E organization 

HOREMAN Hugh McCabe is happy because G-E sub- : : 4 : which may be seeking the skills and 

tontract work helped him get a promotion, made — — facilities you have available. 

iteasier to send his son to Union College, and . oo . 

tives him job security. 
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Cohn: Yes, Treasury Department, War Production Board, 
National Research Project, UNRRA. 

Hillings: Is it not true that a large number of them had 
former service in UNRRA? 

Cohn: Mr. Weintraub is a veteran of UNRRA. 

Hillings: Mr. Kaplan? 

Cohn: Mr. Weintraub, Mr. Kaplan, Mr. Gordon. 

Hillings: In the vast majority of the cases they had pre- 
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vious federal employment, and they certainly were indi. 
viduals in federal employment who had responsible po. 
sitions. 

Cohn: Highly responsible positions. Many of them went 
from agency to agency to agency and then into the U.N, If 
you go back and trace the employment pattern, who brought 
them from agency to agency and who brought them into the 
U.N., you will see an amazing chain. 





TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 


Keating: Does it not occur to you that there might be 
times when the interests of our national security should be 
weighed against the interests of sound administration and 
that there might, under certain circumstances, be excep- 
tions to revealing the names of subordinates who have taken 
certain action in executive departments? 

Acheson: Well, I can conceive of situations where that 
would be true, but there is no security question involved here. 

Keating: That is your judgment? 

Acheson: None of these people had anything to do with 
any classified information or any security information. These 
‘people in the United Nations did not raise a security question, 
because the people in the United Nations were not dealing 
with any matter where classified information of any sort or 
matters having to do with our defense or security were in- 
volved. 

That does not mean that it is a good thing to have these 
people in the United Nations, because I believe that the Amer- 
ican employes of the United Nations should be the very high- 
est type of loyal, true, American citizens, but Jet us be clear 
that they were not endangering the security of the United 
States. They were merely giving the United States a bad repu- 
tation and a black eye in the United Nations and they should 
not be there. 

I have no question about that. But we are not dealing with 
a security question. 

Keating: The vast majority of these individuals—American 
citizens—in the United Nations had come from various Gov- 
ernment departments, had they not? 

Acheson: That I cannot answer because I do not know 
who they were. 

Keating: That appears from the record, I believe, and 
certainly in many of those Government departments before 
taking their positions in the United Nations, they had had 
access to secret information in the State, Treasury and other 
departments. Would that not be so? 

Acheson: I do not know, sir. That may be so or it may not. 
But at any rate, they did not at the time. They were through. 
If they had ever had these positions in the Government, they 
had them no longer. 

Keating: But do you not feel that the national security 
of the United States was involved in having disloyal Amer- 
ican citizens in key positions in the United Nations? 

Acheson: I believe that the national interest of the United 
States was deeply involved, but I do not think that the secur- 
ity of the United States was involved. 

Keating: Well, when the security of the United States 
is involved and the interest, it strikes me that they are synony- 
mous terms. 

Do you not feel that the presence of disloyal Americans 
in the United Nations would be a serious blow to the security 
of our country? 

Acheson: No, sir, I do not think it has anything to do 
with the security. I think it is a blow to the prestige, the 
position and the interest of the United States, just as, when 
you send a mission which has nothing to do with security 
matters anywhere, you want that mission to represent the 
very best that the United States has to offer. 

That is what we want in the United Nations, and that is 
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what we are trying to get. But these people are not dealing 
with what we know in the Government to be security mat- 
ters. There is no matter of defense; there is no matter of 
classified information; there is no matter of that sort. - 

Keating: You and I may be in difference because of the 
different interpretation placed upon the word “security.” | 
am speaking of our national security in the broad sense, 
I cannot escape the conclusion that the presence of disloyal 
Americans in the United Nations, in an organization where, 
among those who do not think as we do, there are certainly 
those loyal to that philosophy, it does affect our national 
security to have them there. 

Acheson: Perhaps we do differ about a word. The fact is 
that I think it is just as bad as you do, but I do not think 
it has to do with the defense, the protection of secrets and 
the things which we in the Government call matters of secur 
oe 

Keating: Your treatment of the United Nations is the same 
as your treatment of a foreign state? 

Acheson: Yes, sir. We have a diplomatic mission with the 
embassy seal of the United States on it, in New York. The 
head of the mission is Ambassador Austin, and the entire 
matter is conducted in the State Department as though it 
were an embassy representing another country. 

Keating: Did I understand you to say [in a previous an 
swer] that you never knew, until your talk with Attorney 
General McGranery, of the 1949 arrangement which had 
been made with the Secretariat of the United Nations about 
obtaining information on these individuals there employed? 

Acheson: That is correct, sir. 

Keating: Have you ever inquired about that question? 

Acheson: No, I never thought of the matter at all. 

Keating: You had never taken steps to inquire to what 
extent there was clearance or otherwise from our own Gov- 
ernment regarding the employes in the United Nations? 

Acheson: Well, I knew very clearly about that, Mr. Keat- 
ing, or at least I thought I knew about it because, in 1946, 
Secretary Byrnes at the very opening of the United Nations 
was asked to recommend to the Secretary General an 
Assistant Secretary General who would be an American 
who would take charge of administration. Mr. Byrnes thought 
that matter over and then he issued an instruction which was 
that in that case he would recommend a person, who was Mr. 
Hutson, an American citizen who became Assistant Secre- 
tary General. 

Mr. Byrnes said that thereafter the United States would 
not recommend or comment upon the employment of any 
further Americans because that was the sole responsibility of 
the Secretary General and he thought that, under the charter 
and statutes, the Secretary General must take that responsi- 
bility and he did not want to incur any responsibility. 

Keating: Now, we have heard testimony before about 
this 1946 decision during the tenure of Secretary Byrnes. 
At that time were you the Under Secretary? 

Acheson: Yes, sir. I became the Under Secretary I think 
in August, 1945. 

Keating: And you were the Under Secretary when this 
decision was arrived at? 

Acheson: Yes, sir. I was. 
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Keating: And you participated in that decision, did you 
not? 

Acheson: I have no recollection of it whatever. 

Keating: Do you recall a meeting which you attended to 
discuss that particular problem, specifically? 

Acheson: I do not recall it in any way, but I have no 
doubt, if there is record of such meeting, it is a true record. 
My mind is quite empty on that subject. 

Keating: To refresh your recollection, would you remem- 
ber that at such a meeting, in discussing it, there was present 
Mr. Loy Henderson? 

Acheson: I have no recollection of the meeting whatever. 

Keating: And there was present, at the same meeting, Mr. 
Alger Hiss. 

Acheson: I say I do not recall the meeting in any way. 

Keating: Both of those gentlemen were then in the De- 
partment, stationed in Washington, dealing in general with 
these problems, were they not? 

Acheson: Well, Mr. Hiss was. Mr. Henderson was the Di- 
rector of Geographical Office of Near Eastern Affairs. I do 
not know what he would have had to do with this. It would 
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SECRETARY ACHESON TESTIFIES: “‘It is a 
blow to the prestige of the United States’’ 


not be a matter which would fall within thepurview of his 
official duties, but he might well have been there. 

[Editor’s Note: Mr. Byrnes, now Governor of South Car- 
dlina, issued a statement in Columbia, S.C., on Jan. 1, 1953, 
declaring that, while he had fixed the 1946 policy not to pass 
on Americans hired by the United Nations, he had not dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Hiss. He added that his’ successors in the 
State Department could have changed his policies if they had 
disagreed with them.] ; 

Keating: The setting up of the United Nations and this 
decision as to whether there would be any communication 
with the United States with reference to the personnel em- 
ployed in the United Nations was a matter of supreme im- 
portance at that time, wouldn’t you say? 

Acheson: No, I should not say so. 

Keating: Would you in the normal course of your duties 
as Under Secretary at that time have been called upon to en- 
ter into discussions on such a subject as that? 

Acheson: It is entirely likely but it is also quite possible 
that I would not have been. The Assistant Secretary in Charge 
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of Administrative Matters was Mr. Donald Russell, who had 
been a former law partner of Mr. Byrnes and handled these 
matters quite often directly with Mr. Byrnes. I might have 
been there; I might not. It would have depended really upon 
who Mr. Byrnes called into his room. 

Keating: Were you aware at that time whether or not the 
arrangement entered into between the United Nations and 
the United States was the same or different from the arrange- 
ment entered into with other countries? 

Acheson: No, sir. I do not know what the arrangement 
with other countries is. 

Keating: Do you know that today? 

Acheson: No, sir. I do not. 

Keating: You have no knowledge on that subject? 

Acheson: I can easily find out. I would be quite sure that 
the Iron Curtain countries, of course, select everybody who is 
cleared for employment. I am just told tha! wit 1 said was 
wrong so I better stop testifying on something I do not know 
anything about and rest on the statement that I do not know 
what the practice is. . 

Keating: And you have never felt it nece s:a:y ‘o investigate 
that subject? 

Acheson: No, sir, I have never felt it necessary to do so. 

Keating: And you never felt it necessary to investigate 
the question of the relationship between the United Nations 
and the United States insofar as the placement of personnel 
in the United Nations was concerned? 

Acheson: No, sir, I never have. 

Keating: It is a fact, is it not, that not only do the Iron 
Curtain countries, but all other countries, have an indirect 
control at least over the employment of their personnel by 
the United Nations by virtue of their passport control over 
them? 

Acheson: I assume that they can grant or refuse passports. 

Keating: And that is a safeguard not accorded to our 
country inasmuch as the United Nations is located here, is 
that not so? 

Acheson: That is true, although we are called upon from 
time to time to issue or refuse to issue passports if the United 
Nations goes, as it often does, to Paris or some other place to 
meet, but it is more common with the other countries than 
with us... 

Rodino: You believe that the question of our national in- 
terest and national prestige is of great importance to us and 
that international interest and prestige can be lessened and 
the United States can receive a black eye as a result of the 
disloyal American citizens employed by the U. N.? 

Acheson: Yes, I do. 

Rodino: And has received a black eye? 

Acheson: Yes, I think it is most important that the people 
who are employed there, from the stenographers on up, 
should represent the best in the United States. 

Rodino: May I ask you this, Mr. Secretary, whether or not 
you believe that if this matter had not been called into public 
focus by the presentment of this grand jury, that this would 
ever have been corrected by the Department of State? 

Acheson: I think it would have been corrected, but I 
think it would have taken more time. You have to balance the 
thing. I think the way it has been done has perhaps created 
some difficulties with the Secretary and the other delega- 
tions. If it had been done privately, taking a little longer, 
that would not have happened. Maybe it would be better 
to do it quickly and cause the trouble . . . 

Rodino: More people would have infiltrated into the U. N. 
as disloyal American citizens and blackened our position 
further. 

Acheson: I do not think the ones coming in were the prob- 
lem . . . I think the problem really revolved around the ones 
who were in... 

Rodino: Do you not believe, Mr. Secretary, that it should 
have been considered by your subordinates and those who 
were responsible for this task of formulating this arrangement, 
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that this arrangement having fallen through, that it should 
have been called to your attention in view of the fact that it 
did affect our national interest and national prestige? 

Acheson: I would rather have them answer that. I do not 
believe the arrangement was a failure. I believe the arrange- 
ment was as effective as it could have been under the limita- 
tion and I think that they were proceeding as well as they 
could to carry it out. Now about these individual cases of 
which I have heard, I do not know. I think Mr. Hickerson 
[John D. Hickerson, Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs] can explain those, if an explanation is pos- 
sible. 

Rodino: Evidently the answer must have been available, 
since we have testimony that some 53 witnesses at least who 
appeared before the U.N. grand jury were those who had 
been reported upon by the FBI, in many, many cases, and 
that the Department of State had this information which was 
of a derogatory nature and there was nothing that could have 
been done in this arrangement to rid ourselves of these people. 

Acheson: Again may I leave it to Mr. Hickerson. The fig- 
ures, it seems to me, as I recall, are different, but he can 
answer much better than I can... 

Hillings: Mr. Secretary, do you know how many American 
employes of the U.N. testifying before the New York grand 
jury claimed the privilege under the Fifth Amendment and 
refused to answer whether or not they were members of the 
Communist Party? 

Acheson: I have heard the figure but I do not recall it. 
I know we have it here. 

Hillings: The figure was at least 50. At least 50 according 
to previous testimony before this committee, and in addition 
to that there were apparently some who did admit that they 
were members of the Communist Party, one who said she was 
a former Communist and no longer a member of the party but 
still in sympathy with most of the Communist Party aims 
and ideals. 

Many employes, at least 50 of them, refused to answer as 
to whether or not they were members of the Communist 
Party. That seems to me to be a very shocking thing. 

Does that fact not cause you to feel that far more drastic 
measures are going to have to be taken to do something 
about this situation? 

Acheson: . . . I am informed that we have inquired of the 
Department of Justice, the number of people who claimed the 
privilege who were called before the grand jury, and the 
names. We have been told that that information cannot, under 
the rules of the grand jury, be given to us. Therefore I do not 
know whether there are 50 or not. The Department of Justice 
will not tell us. Maybe they have told you. . . 

Please do not think I am defending this business of having 
these people in the U. N. I dislike it quite as much as you do 
and we are doing our best to get them out. 

Hillings: That is again probably a matter of difference 
of opinion. 

Now you testified and we had testimony yesterday from 
Mr. Fisher that there is contemplated an Executive Order 
which is supposed to set up a new program to try to meet 
this situation. 

Who prepared this particular Executive Order? 

Acheson: That I do not know. 

Hillings: Were you in on the preparation of the Order 
itself? 

Acheson: I went over the Order and approved its trans- 
mission to the White House. I believe it is something that 
has been worked out in conjunction with the Department 
of Justice and the Civil Service Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State. However, who drafted it I do not know. 

Hillings: It is your opinion, I take it from earlier testi- 
mony, that this Executive Order is going to solve this par- 
ticular problem, is that correct? 

Acheson: Yes, sir, I believe it will put the problem into 
much better shape. 
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Hillings: I must say, Mr. Secretary, that from what knowl. 
edge I have of the Order and on the basis of the testimony s 
far, I consider the Order a sham and a phony and I do not 
think this new Executive Order as presently contemplated 
is going to particularly remedy the situation at all. It is go. 
ing to set up a whole new series of boards and boards of ap. 
peal inside the U. N. and out; it is going to set up the “rea. 
sonable grounds” test rather than the “reasonable doubt’ 
test and it means it can take months and months and perhaps 
years to try to get rid of American Communists who got into 
the U. N. because of all the precedures and the red-tape pro- 
gram outlined by this Executive Order. 

It seems to me there could be a far more effective pro 
gram worked out by both the State and Justice Departments 
which could get right to the root of this thing and make 
it possible to quickly throw out of U. N. employ any Ameri- 
can upon whom there is a reasonable doubt as to his loyalty 
to this country... 

’ Acheson: Have you read the opinion of the jurists, Mr. 
Congressman? ... 

I think it would be wise for you to read it because we do 
not throw these people out of the U. N. It has to be done by 
the Secretary General... 

Chelf: Mr. Secretary, I know that you have a very difficult 
job, a very difficult assignment, and I am certainly in sym- 
pathy with the many complex problems which you as Secre- 
tary of State have to deal. 

It occurs to me, that while you have been busily engaged 
on the diplomatic and international front representing this 
country in the United Nations and other places, that some of 
your aides, frankly, have been letting us down here on the 
home front in that apparently they have not been advising 
you and counseling you and keeping you up to date on what 
is going on... 

The testimony before us, sir, has been that out of approx- 
imately 100 witnesses who appeared before the United 
Nations grand jury that had to do with this problem, that over 
half of them—50 per cent of them, sir, refused to testify 
either on the ground of the Fifth Amendment or that it 
might incriminate them in some way, or that they did not 
believe in God, and there are some quotes here from others 
which state that they would not answer questions as to 
whether or not they would defend the United States in the 
case of war with Soviet Russia. 

Apparently from your answers to us this morning, some of 
your aides and subordinates who should share this respon- 
sibility have failed to advise you and bring before you the 
seriousness of this matter. 

They have been sitting around over there, shall I say, on 
the back of their laps and not advising you as Secretary of 
State as to what is going on. 

I do not think there is any excuse for this thing to have 
existed from 1945 to date. 

For instance, here we got yesterday the most amazing, 
dumbfounding thing that I have ever seen in my career... 
Out of these 53 witnesses . . . you had information from the 
FBI as to the background of witness No. 6, which dates back 
to 1947. Eleven different adverse reports were made on that 
one man over a period of five years. 

Information on witness No. 15 dates back to 1943. Thir- 
teen different adverse reports dating back nine years. 

Many, many others here are listed, anywhere from 10 
to 12 reports each. 

Witness 26 dates back to 1946. Six years and nine months. 
Eighteen adverse reporis. 

Witness No. 50 dates back to 1929; 11 adverse reports for 
23 years. 

To me, sir, I cannot for the life of me see how in the 
world you can say that the matter in the past has functioned 
fairly well. 

Somebody has let you down. Somebody has not kept you 
abreast of this situation. 
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Acheson: Do you want me to comment on that? 

Chelf: If you will, please. I am very disturbed about that. 
I am alarmed. I am shocked. I cannot believe this thing. 

Of course, I know that you are not responsible from the 
standpoint of the hiring and firing; I realize that the Sec- 
retary of the United Nations has to do with that, but it is 
my understanding that they look to you in the Department 
of State for the recommendation. 

Acheson: Are you through, Mr. Chairman? 

Chelf: Yes, sir. 

Acheson: In the first place, I do not believe any of my 
associates have let me down or anybody else down. I think 
that they have dealt with a very difficult situation as well as 
they could deal with it under the limitations which were 
imposed on them. 

Now you have read a long list of people who have been 
in the United Nations and, who, as you say, claimed their 
privilege. 

I do not know who those people are but I would venture a 
guess that there have been adverse reports made on many, if 
not all—certainly most of them. 

We do not have the power to discharge these people. We 
were not asked to deal with it. We had nothing to do with it 
until the year 1949. At that point we were asked to give ad- 
yerse information which we had in the files to Mr. Lie and 
that was done. 

Whether it was done as quickly as it should have been, 
| am not in a position to say. If it was not, that is too bad, 
but it would not lead me to snatch the knotted cord from 
the hand of God and deal out murderous blows to my as- 
sociates. 

They are heavily burdened people and they are doing the 
very best they possibly can, in my judgment. 

Mr. Lie, also, who has the responsibility, was under diffi- 
culty. Maybe he did not act as vigorously as he could, but he 
did not have authority to discharge people because they were 
disloyal to the United States or because they were Commu- 
nists. 

In fact, he was under an injunction from the United 
Nations that he could not discharge people for any reason 
except failure to be competent in their United Nations work, 
and indeed, when he did discharge one person for reasons of 
the sort we are discussing, he was sued in his own administra- 
tive tribunal and had to pay a heavy sum. 

Therefore he was cautious about it. He was doing the best 
he could. 

Now under all those limitations and the limitations of 
secrecy, the inability to have field examinations, my associates 
did the best they could. Maybe you do not like it. Maybe 
in the light of hindsight you think we ought to have done 
something about it in 1945 and 1946. At that time it was the 
decision of the Secretary of State, with whom I should think 
most people would have agreed at that time, that the United 
States did not want to get involved in this question of hiring 
and firing. It was Trygve Lie’s business. He was the one who 
had to pick out people. There was not then the knowledge of 
the infiltration of the Communists which is now going on. 

At any rate, that was the official view laid down by the 
Secretary and followed by his successors, until this new de- 
parture was made in 1949. 

Now it has not been a great success and it could not have 
been a great success under the limitations which were im- 
posed. It was going along as well as it could. We have now 
had the thing brought out into the open and we have a pro- 
cedure which we believe will meet the situation so far as it 
can be met. ? 

Even that procedure is going to meet criticism and difficulty 
in the United Nations. We are doing the best we can. If you 
want to criticize us, that is your right and privilege and we 
we perfectly willing to take it. , 

However, I think it is not altogether sound, with the 
nowledge of 1952, to put yourself in the position of 1945 
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and 1946 and criticize my friends and colleagues of that 
date. 

Now I am not asking you not to criticize us; go ahead and 
do it. It is all right. That is what we are there for, to be criti- 
cized. We are doing our best. Maybe if we are prodded 
we will do better. Maybe any successors can do infinitely bet- 
ter than I have. I hope so. 

Chelf: Mr. Secretary, I was on the committee that had 
to do with the Amerasia case and during that particular 
investigation I was shocked, at that time. 

Now that was back in 1946. I was shocked with the great 
laxity that existed in the Department of State. There were 
absolutely, in my opinion, no security measures whatsoever. 
As I remember the evidence and the testimony before us, any 
fellow who had a gold badge could go in at any time of the 
day or night and take out as many files, secret, confidential— 
he could even back a truck up and haul them away and take 
them to his home. There was absolutely no security whatso- 
ever. 

And, it seems that all of this stems from a lax position- 
that the Department of State has taken, sir. That is why I 
am so concerned about this thing because I happen to re- 
member from personal knowledge the serious lack of security 
measures that existed in the Department back that far, and 
that was in 1946, as I recall. 

That subcommittee was constituted to make that investi- 
gation. That is why I am concerned about it. 

And, apparently, there has not been much progress made. 

Acheson: So far as security matters are concerned, there 
has been so much progress made that it impedes the opera- 
tion of business, now. We have a most serious difficulty in 
dealing with papers in the way we feel necessary to carry 
on our business. 

The old practices were very lax. There is no question 
about that. You are entirely right about it. I think the rules 
that we have now are so strict—for instance, take my own 
case. I work from 9 o'clock in the morning until 7 or 8 
o'clock at the office— 

Chelf: Let me say I do not envy you your job. 

Acheson: I am not asking for sympathy. 

Chelf: I would not have any part of it. I sympathize with 
you. 

Acheson: I am just raising a problem. 

Now there was a time when I took home all the papers 
which I could not get through, and worked on them at night, 
put them in a bag, put the bag beside my bed, gave it to the 
security officer in the morning. That now violates the regula- 
tions and I cannot take home any paper which has a security 
classification on it, and I do not take home any paper. 

The result is that I get further and further and further be- 
hind because I cannot do the reading during the day on ac- 
count of the necessity of seeing people and having meetings. 

Now that is all right. All I say is that this is a very hard 
problem, this security problem. 

If you get the regulations so strict that they cannot be car- 
ried out, then they become really dead letters and people 
violate them with general consent. You have to get security 
regulations which are workable and which will be obeyed. 
You cannot have a whole police force stopping everybody 
and saying, “What have you got in your pocket?” 

Some of these poor fellows do not go home until mid- 
night and the police are not around at that time, but it is a 
problem. 

Chelf: You do not think it would be too much to ask that 
the background of prospective employes be checked thor- 
oughly? 

You would not think that would be going too far? 

Acheson: They are checked up and down and in and out 
and backwards, today. 

Chelf: Today? 

Acheson: It is harder to get into the State Department than 
it is into the Union League_Club at the present time. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


BERLIN....PARIS....- 





>> In Berlin, story of Gerhart Eisler's troubles reveals how Stalin handles 
his agents. It's a typical Communist success story, with a Stalinist ending. 
Story touches three continents, half a dozen countries, including U.S. 
Eisler's trail can be traced wherever Stalin had revolutionary work to do. 
Once Eisler joined the Communist Party in Vienna in 1918, he was on his , 
way. It wasn't long then until Stalin took charge of Eisler's future. 





>> To give you an idea of how Stalin has managed Eisler's career..... 
1923: Stalin ordered Eisler to Moscow for a year at the Lenin Institute, 
to master the job of Kremlin agent. Eisler'’s work in Berlin had pleased Stalin. 
1925: Stalin shipped Eisler off to China, to help Chinese Communists take 
over the Government, overthrow Chiang Kai-shek. Eisler posed as a journalist, 
while in China sent many to death, earned the nickname, "The Executioner." 
1933: On Stalin's orders, Eisler slipped into the U.S. Diplomatic relations 
between U.S. and Soviet Russia had just been restored. Stalin gave Eisler orders 
for U.S. Communists. It seemed a good time for Communists to get busy in U.S. 


>> Then, as things began to warm up in Europe..... 
1936: Stalin assigned Eisler to Spain, to do a job in the Spanish war. 
1939: Stalin sent Eisler to Paris, to spread defeatism among the French. 


Eisler's return to U.S., in 1941, hit snags, but not too many. 

1941-45: Eisler entered illegally, served as Stalin's top man in U.S. 

1946: Stalin ordered Eisler to Germany, but U.S. interfered, suspicious. 

1947-50: Eisler was convicted of passport fraud, contempt of Congress, but 
being out on bail most of the time, was free to keep on with Stalin's work. 

Americans, all this time, found it hard to believe Eisler was an agent of 
the Kremlin. Many supported U.S. Communists who raised bail for Eisler. There 
were many protests that Eisler was being persecuted, not treated fairly. 

May, 1950: Eisler jumped bail, skipped to Europe on a Polish ship. 

June, 1950: In Soviet Germany, as Stalin wished, Eisler was hailed a hero, 
got busy lambasting the U.S. as a warmonger, imperialist, enemy of all Germans. 





>> Now, in Berlin, it looks as if the jig is up for Gerhart Eisler. 

He's out as propaganda boss of East Germany. He has been demoted. Next 
step, probably, will be a purge, maybe a public trial and hanging. He is being 
linked with those recently hanged in Prague. 

U.S. concern for due process of law, even with Kremlin agents, is not 
shared by Stalin. Eisler's career, run by Stalin, is probably at an end. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> In Paris, government-by-stalemate is the outlook, whoever is Premier. 
Slow drift to right is under way, but it's cautious. 
Bold decisions, vigorous government are not to be expected. 
Changes will be superficial. Top jobs are being reshuffled, that's all. 








>> New Government in Paris isn't like a new Government in Washington. 

"Crisis," when French Government falls, is crisis in name only. Mail 
continues to be delivered. Taxes are collected. Parking tickets are handed out. 
Typical Parisian is either indifferent or cynical about change in Government. 

In Washington, Eisenhower Administration means new faces, new policies. 
Every congressional committee will have new chairmen. There'll be new faces in 
some 900 top Government jobs and in thousands of lesser ones. 

But, in Paris, fewer than 50 top jobs change hands with a new Government. 
Most changes, at that, merely shift familiar faces to different jobs. Policy 
changes of importance are no more likely than a real governmental upheaval. 














>> Real trouble is that the more French Government changes, the more it 
remains the same. Many top officials stay in their jobs. Stabilization chief 
Stays. Governor of Bank of France stays. Top economic pl7nner stays. Heads of 
nationalized industries stay on. Only a handful in Cabinet ever change. 

It's as if Ike had to keep about three fourths of the Truman Cabinet. 





>> Paris politicians practically guarantee a stalemate in France. 

Handful of politicians always seems to stay at the top. Of the 627 members 
of the French Assembly, half a dozen have held down jobs in 15 of France's post- 
war cabinets. Another 20 politicians have sat in 10 cabinets. 

What this means is not instability, but stability--too much of it. 

Source of France's political trouble, actually, is this: 

Six groups divide political power among them just about equally. Each has 
about 100 seats in the Assembly. These groups are deeply divided. No one has 
enough power to govern. It always takes a coalition of three or four of the six 
to form a Government. But the deep divisions are never really healed. That's 
why every French Government is sure to be weak, barely able to move. 














>> Shift to right in France, though, is going on. Here's the line-up: 
Communists will be excluded from new Government, just as since 1947. 
Socialists now say they won't join a coalition. So they'll be out. 
Right-wing De Gaullists, however, now seem willing to play ball. 
New Government, therefore, will probably be supported by same three groups 
that supported Premier Pinay, plus the De Gaullists--a right-wing setup. 














>> Paris doubts a new Government will do more than Pinay, if as much. 

Do-nothing policy is to be expected. After a while, of course, inaction 
won't be enough to keep Government in office. Then there'll be another change. 

One "crisis" after another is thus the outlook for France in 1953. 

Big decisions will be required in 1953, but probably won't be made. Issue 
of European Army, including Germany, will be ducked, if possible. Indo-China 
will be grumbled about, probably not settled by any action of the French. 

Real crisis, forcing French to act, might change things, but it isn't in 
Sight. Strong man might emerge in real crisis, but he isn't in sight, either. 
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Photo Report 


ICTURED ON THESE PAGEs are the big 
ne of the incoming and outgoing 
Administrations, the officials who will 
take over on January 20, and those who 
will retire to private life. They present 
many contrasts. 

Coming into the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is a group of men who have shown 
—in fields other than Government—that 
they can get results when given difficult 
assignments. They have been successful 
in their own endeavors, in commanding 
the greatest army ever mustered, in 
finance, industry, the law and even union- 
labor leadership. Business thinking pre- 
dominates. 

In the Truman. Administration, by 
comparison, there has been a preponder- 
ance of politicians, off-hour presidential 
companions, a very occasional business- 
man, and, in the later years of the 
Administration, a leavening of career 
officials, not all of whom had been out- 
standing successes. 

(Not included in the pictures are: 
Governor Douglas McKay of Oregon, 
politician and businessman who follows 
New Deal politician Oscar Chapman as 
Secretary of the Interior; Arthur E. 
Summerfield, a politically active auto- 
mobile dealer who replaces Jesse M. 
Donaldson, career man, as Postmaster 
General; Ezra Taft Benson, Utah farm 
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People of the Week 
: CHANGING 


Be 
ERE re 


—United Press 


CHARLES E. WILSON (right), who 
learned about big industry as he 
climbed to the top of big General Mo- 
tors, succeeds banker Robert A. Lovett 
as Secretary of Defense. 


THE GUARD 








~Harris & Ewing 


specialist who takes over from Charles F. 
Brannan as Secretary of Agriculture.) 

In selecting his principal helpers, Ike 
has chosen men trained in large affairs 
in finance and industry, men of experi- 
ence in building and managing huge or- 
ganizations. Some say there never has 
been such a concentration of business 
brains at top levels of the Government. 

Surely, for the last 20 years, the New 
Deal and “Fair Deal” Governments, with 
few exceptions, have frozen businessmen 
out of policy-making processes. Now, 
business is to be on the inside. To busi- 
ness leaders, this constitutes a challenge 
and also presents worries. 

The challenge is to correct Washington 
faults about which business has been 
complaining for years. The worries: Can 
Ike’s businessmen learn to get along with 
the politicians in Congress? What will be 
the public reaction if there are serious 
slips, bohbles, errors. For any failures, 
businessmen foresee that the public will 
hold business to blame. 

But times are good and _ prospects 
bright. The outlook is for a patient public 
and a cautious, careful President. And 
Ike, in his appointment of high-level as- 
sistants, has been trying to carry out a 
campaign pledge that, if elected, he 
would summon to his help the “best 
brains” available. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES (left), a conservative corporate and 
international lawyer, is ready to add refinements and new 
emphases to the Truman foreign policy. As Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles replaces the much-berated liberal corpo- 
rate lawyer, Dean G. Acheson. 


HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr. (right), becomes Ike's Attorney 
General—the new broom of the anticorruption campaign. 
Brownell, a successful New York lawyer and top Eisenhower 
political strategist, supplants James P. McGranery, Demo- 
tratic party-line politician. 
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GEORGE M. HUMPHREY (right), an industrialist, president 
of the big M. A. Hanna Co., is to be Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Humphrey, a hard-money, antideficit man, follows 
John W. Snyder, Truman friend who has divided his career 
between banking and Government. 


United Press photos 
SINCLAIR WEEKS (left), a Boston banker-businessman, long 
a Republican worker and money raiser, becomes Secretary 
of Commerce, taking the job of Charles Sawyer, an Ohio 
lawyer with wide interests and, like Weeks, a fund raiser 
and party worker. (Continued on page 60) 
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MARTIN P. DURKIN (right), of the AFL Plumbers’ Union, a HAROLD E. STASSEN (left), politician, former Governor of 
supporter of Stevenson for President, replaces Maurice J. Minnesota, presidential aspirant, takes over U. S. aid to Ev- 
Tobin, spellbinding Boston Democratic politician, as head rope as Mutual Security Administrator. He relieves wealthy 
of a Labor Department which, plans are, is to be given W. Averell Harriman, who did numerous foreign chores for 
new powers to settle labor disputes. President Truman. 


—United Press photos 


SHERMAN ADAMS (right), Governor of New Hampshire, JOSEPH M. DODGE (left), Detroit banker, foe of deficits and 
with a reputation for cold efficiency, is to be Assistant to the inflation, is expected to advise pruning the budget as quick- 
President, and Ike’s chief of staff for many matters, in- ly and as deeply as defense needs permit. Mr. Dodge, Eisen- 
cluding Government reorganization. His predecessor, John hower'’s budget adviser, confers with Frederick J. Lawton, 
R. Steelman, had lesser duties. Mr. Truman’‘s Director of the Budget. 
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Special 


‘This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Keport 


STOCK-MARKET BOOM— 


WHAT'S BACK OF IT? 


Rising stock market is raising 
questions for investors. Is this the 
time to buy? Are stocks still a 
bargain? 

Situation varies with each com- 
pany. But the prospect for profits, 
tax cuts and growth appears to 
justify confidence. 


The bull market in stocks, under 
way since 1949 with few interrup- 
tions, is showing new life again. The 
markup in prices has been sharp since 
the Republican victory in November. 

Prices of shares in industrial corpora- 
tions at this time are the highest, on the 
average, since April, 1980. This fact is 
raising many questions in the minds of in- 
vestors. Is speculation in stocks getting 
out of hand? Are stock prices out of line 
with earnings and dividends? Are they 
too high for future prospects? Are stocks 
still bargains, relatively, as compared 
with bonds? 

Whether individual stocks are too 
high is a matter of investor judgment. 


Stock-Price Peaks 


There is no measuring rod by which any- 
one can say definitely what price in- 
vestors will place on a share of any single 
corporation. Yet there are means of com- 
paring the bull market of today with 
markets of the past, and to relate these 
findings to the outlook for profits and 
dividends. You can determine, relatively, 
whether stock prices, as a whole, seem 
to be out of line or not. 

A look at the chart on this page will 
show that stock prices, on the average, 
are higher than at any time since the 
peak of the bull market in 1929. But 
prices still have a considerable climb to 
reach the 1929 highs. Prices alone, how- 
ever, tell only part of the story. 

The chart discloses further that stock 
prices, in relation to earnings, are lower 
now than during other booms. On the 
average, the price of stocks now amounts 
to 12.5 times the amount earned on each 
share. At the 1929 peak, stocks sold at 
19.1 times earnings. At the top of the 
1937 boom, industrial shares averaged 
16.9 times earnings and in 1946 the aver- 
age price was 15.6 times earnings. This 
suggests that, for corporations in general, 
current prices are not out of line with 








1929 1937 1946 


earnings. In fact, industrial shares are 
priced lower, in relation to earnings, 
than at the peak of any bull market since 
World War I. 

The outlook, furthermore, points to 
increased earnings and dividends. The 
general level of business activity seems 
sure to rise in 1953, sparked by larger 
outlays for defense and increased spend- 
ing by individuals for goods and services. 
Moreover, the excess-profits tax is sched- 
uled to end in mid-1953. The prospect of 
lower taxes, coupled with higher sales, 
indicates higher profits in coming months. 

As an example, take a representative 
group of large manufacturing companies 
whose records are tallied by the Federal 
Reserve Board. This group—200 in all 
—is expected to report the highest profits 
for any year except 1950 if the excess- 
profits tax dies on schedule. Aggregate 
profits, after taxes, probably will come 
to 3.5 billions, compared with 2.9 bil- 
lions for 1952 and 4.1 billions for 1950. 

Dividends of these 200 corporations 
are likely to approach 2.4 billions, with 
the largest payments in the second half 
of 1953, when the excess-profits tax no 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Khartoum 









ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN 


Shortly before the 
1952 Solar Eclipse’ was to occur, mis- 
fortune struck the U. S. Naval 
Research Laboratory Expedition at 
Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Turntable gears on their radio tele- 
scope were sheared on a trial run. At 
another time, this would not have been 
serious, but, coming just before the 
eclipse, it jeopardized success of the 
entire expedition! 


Astronomers were heartsick. They had 
traveled 7,000 miles to record the 3- 
minute event. Every second had been 
planned, all advance study completed. 
But now, it might be impossible to 
gather the vital data. Repairs, the sci- 
entists estimated, would require at 
least 48 hours work by 7 men—a 
total of 336 man-hours. 


Sudan offers Tournacrane 


Hearing of the accident, the Sudan 
Government volunteered its Tourna- 
crane. Unit was driven through city 
traffic to the expedition site in a few 
minutes. With this power crane on 
hand, the Expedition Chief figured 
necessary repairs could be handled in 
168 man-hours. 


Tournacrane proved even better adapt- 
ed to the job than he estimated. With 
both lift and reach up to 35 ft., plus 
ability to handle loads of 15 tons, it 
readily hoisted and positioned the tele- 
scope’s fragile 2-ton dish-assembly. 
Its 3-way action for lifting, spotting 
and placing saved many precious 
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Breakdown in radio telescope 
successfully repaired in 3 hours 


hours. Its accurate electric controls 
enabled the repair crew to raise and 
lower component parts an inch at a 
time, avoiding dislocation of delicate 
settings and adjustments, and saving 
usual dismantling time. As a result, 
4 men completed the entire job in 
just 3 hours (12 man-hours)—for a 
saving over estimated time of 324 
critical man-hours! Not only was the 
telescope ready, but astronomers had 
ample time to re-test and readjust set- 
tings before the eclipse. 


You may never have_to handle as 
delicate a job as this, but Tournacrane 
can speed all your lifting. 10 to 40-ton 
units are available. See your LeTour- 
neau Distributor for all the facts. 





4 LeTOURNEAU, me 


Tournacrane—Trodemork Reg. U.S. Pot OF C-176-7 











Special Report 
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... Earnings show stocks 
to be conservatively priced 


longer would apply. That would be , 
record for dividends. The reason for ey. 
pecting higher dividends is that thes 
firms, as a group, need to retain a smalle, 
proportion of earnings for inventories 
and future expansion than they have 
been retaining. 

Firms standing to benefit most, of 
course, are those that now pay high ex. 
cess-profits taxes. These include steel 
companies, aluminum companies, metal 
fabricators, aircraft, automobile and ma. 
chinery producers. Profit gains are indi- 
cated also for paper companies, rubber 
manufacturers, chemical firms, oil com- 
panies and tobacco companies. 

In the light of present and prospective 
earnings, shares of stock in industrial 
companies appear to be priced rather 
conservatively at present. 

Another test of stock prices is to com- 
pare dividend yields with the investors 
return on bonds. Here, again, stocks 
show up favorably. You can get a retum 
of 5 per cent or better on an average 
group of common stocks. You can get 
only 3.2 per cent from corporate bonds 
and even less from Government bonds 
or savings accounts. 

The spread between the yield on 
bonds and stocks is smaller than it has 
been at any time since 1948, but it still 
is larger than at the top of other recent 
bull markets. At the top of the 1929 mar- 
ket, for example, stocks yielded less 
than bonds. The same situation pre- 
vailed in the 1937 boom and, at the 
top of the 1946 market, stock yields 
were only a half of one percentage 
point above bond yields. The appeal of 
stocks to investors thus seems to be 
justified. 

The speculation that accompanied 
other bull markets appears to be absent 
in this one. You can’t borrow money to 
“play the market” as easily as you could 
in 1929. Today, a buyer of stocks must 
put up 75 per cent of the purchase price. 
Back in 1929, stocks couid be held witha 
15 per cent margin. Investors now must 
provide most of the cash to buy stocks. 

Recent increases in brokers’ loans- 
loans made by brokers to purchase or 
carry securities—indicate that there is 
more speculative money in the market 
than formerly, but these loans still do not 
appear excessive. At around 1 billion 
dollars, these loans represent less than | 
per cent of the market value of listed 
stocks. In 1929, brokers’ loans amount- 
ed to 8% per cent of the value of stocks 
and in 1937, when margin requirements 
were 55 per cent, loans amounted to al- 
most 2 per cent of stock values. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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— ROYAL offers an extra key—a 43rd 
key on the keyboard—a key that is 
available with almost any combination of 
marks, characters or signs needed! 
° Your business may require an exclama- 
O your t ewriters Nave tion point—or a division sign and an equal 
” sign. For some businesses, it may be a para- 
graph mark and a section sign. In fact, it 


acy 9 can be almost anything you order! 
; . 


It’s all available and it’s done by Royal 


this wonderful extra aa 


Only on Royal can your typists get the Bonus Key with special in business. Remember: Royals have always 
been built with you, the buyer, in mind! 


There are other new features below. Look 
them over. Then call your Royal representa- 


tive for a free office trial. Look under 
& ee & “Royal” in the phone book. . 





characters for your business typing needs. No extra cost! 







? 


“Magic” Tabulator, a Royal exclusive. 
Without taking her fingers from the guide- 
key positions, the typists just r-o-l-l-s her 
right hand and the carriage moves to the 
next tab position, 


New Time-saver Top, a Royal exclusive. Press 
button ... inside controls all instantly acces- 
sible. ‘Touch Control” within easy-reach. Easy- 
to-get-at spools for 
ribbon changing. 


Carriage Control, a new, exclusive 
a feature which lets the secretary suit 

the carriage tension to her needs. Just 
a turn of the knob does it! No 
need to call in a serviceman! 


CYA STANDARD « ELECTRIC * PORTABLE « Roytype Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
4 **Magic’’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
































CAROLINA GIANT CEMENT 0. 


Harleyville, South Caroling 





"Doubling 
the size of our plant 
best expresses our faith 
in South Carolina” 


says Frank J. Cain, Jr. 
General Sales Manager 















**The recent expansion of our Harleyville plant to double its size and 
capacity, at a cost of 5 million dollars, shows our complete faith in 
the business and industrial future of South Carolina. 

“From the very first we have been impressed with the helpful atti- 
tude and cooperation of the Governor and of the State’s many De- 
partments. These factors, plus South Carolina’s natural advantages 
and our cooperative, highly productive employees, have contributed 
greatly to our successful operation. 

“We are convinced that South Carolina’s industrial progress will 
continue in view of what the State has to offer Industry.” 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT with THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 

Mild climate 


Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction costs 


dial ed, 


Your inquiry will be h ine e 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-1, Columbia, South Cerolina 





BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
NITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
United States 

34.3 per 10,000 
South Carolina 
s 47 per 10,000 
(lowest in nation) 















WHERE RESOURCES 
AND MARKETS 


Carolina W@W 
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... Investment seems aim 
of most buyers of stocks 


Trading in stocks has picked up re- 


cently, but this does not seem to reflect 
excessive speculation. In November, 30.2 
million shares changed hands, compared 
with 26 million shares in Octo er. 
trading was more active in early 1952 
and in both 1950 and 1951. In iw 
churring market of 1929, about 63.8 
million shares were traded each mouth, 
Tue signs are that most buvers of 
st ks are keeping them as invesiments, 
rather than holding them for a quick 
proiit. Even at the higher trading vol- 
ume of November, the number of shares 
beught and sold represented only 1.1 
per cent of the number of shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. In 





—Dayton Process and Engraving Co, 
BROKER AND CLIENT 
Buyers expect more prosperity 


1929, by contrast, 9.6 per cent of the 
listed shares were traded. 

A new force in the markets for stocks 
comes from the record volume of liquid 
assets held by individuals. In the aggre- 
gate, they have about 160 billion dollars 
in cash, bank deposits and Government 
securities, compared with 45 billion be- 
fore World War II. These people are 
showing more interest in corporate se- 
curities. During the first nine months of 
1952, individuals put 3 billion dollars 
into corporate investments. That’s more 
than twice as much as ‘in 1949 and 1950 
and almost as much as in all of 1951. 

The growing volume of pension-trust 
funds provides another source of invest- 
ment in the common stock of sound cor- 
porations. These funds now add up to 
more than 30 billion dollars and are 

(Continued on page 65) 
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SAFE, ACCESSIBLE 
LOW-COST 
STORAGE 


25 
STOCK 


“SIZES 
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Today and every 
day records must be saved 
for your business protection 


tomorrow. Over 90,000 leading firms find \a 


LIBERTY STORAGE BOXES the best, most 
efficient product for storing inactive 
records. Check Liberty's sturdy corrugated 
fibre-board construction, spill-proof, 
dust-proof closures and low cost. 

Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 


CLIP AD TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Our Business Since 1918 
Chicago 5, Ill 


Record Retention 
720 S. Dearborn Street . 





WHELAND 


ORDNANCE 


DIVISION 
** 


CONTRACTORS 


TO THE 


LINITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT 
* 


BSTABLIS HED F¥ESB 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


ORDNANCE MANUFACTURERS + OREY 
IRON CASTINGS * COMPLETE SAW- 
MILLS AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
OIL FIELD DRILLING EQUIPMENT 
MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


JANUARY 9, 1953 
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STORAGE BOXES 
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... Investors count on 
continued U. S. prosperity 


growing each year. An increasing share 
of these funds is going into common 
stocks because of the better yield. 

This broader investment base pro- 
vides some assurance that the bottom 
will not soon fall out of the stock market. 
Forced sales of stock bought on_bor- 
rowed money, which deepened bear 
markets of the past, are not likely to 
develop in the present market. 

The big support for current stock 
prices, however, is found in the growing 
confidence in continued U.S. prosperity. 
Official and private appraisals look for 
an expansion in business activity in 
1953, for no more than a moderate de- 
cline in 1954 and no real test until 1955. 
The belief also is growing that the Amer- 
ican economy now is so managed that 
violent depressions, such as took place 
in 1930-33, can be prevented. All this 
adds to the confidence of investors. 

Then there is the fact that American 
industry has added tremendously to its 
capital investment since 1945, making 
shares in corporations more valuable. 
Continued population growth, plus a 
permanently high level of arms produc- 
tion, which in effect gives a big new in- 
dustry to the country, adds support to the 
belief that the market for industry’s out- 
put will keep on growing. 

In the background, too, is the possibil- 
ity that taxes will be reduced in the near 
future and that the inflation that has 
taken place since World War II will be 
controlled. As long as a business slump 
is not threatened, it appears investors 
will continue to be attracted to industrial 
stocks. 

Investors, nevertheless, probably would 
be wise to exercise caution. One uncer- 
tainty is the future course of interest 
rates. A rise in interest rates would mean 
a higher return from bonds and a nar- 
rower gap between the yield from bonds 
and from stocks. That would make com- 
mon stocks, less attractive in relation to 
bonds, particularly if stock prices should 


‘climb sharply. 


There is also the chance that the ex- 
cess-profits tax might be extended. In 
that event the prospect for increases in 
earnings in 1953 and thereafter would 
be dimmed. The current confidence in 
stock prices then would be shaken and 
the bull market very likely would be 
curbed. Then there always is the danger 
of a big war that would generate still 
more uncertainties. 

Nothing in the present situation, how- 
ever, suggests an early end to the bull 
market and the start of a bear market, 
but investors still will do well to keep 
a sharp eye on developments. 
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ee 
Collecting past due accounts 
without losing good customers 
calls for urgency, courtesy and 
tact in your messages. Only 
Telegrams give you all three! 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 


WESTE => 
“UNION. ES 


$1,149 OUT OF $1,632 REMITTED 















“OF THE $1,632.00 REQUESTED IN THE 
TELEGRAMS FROM 45 ACCOUNTS, 27 
ACCOUNTS REMITTED $1,149.00. WE ARE 
INDEBTED TO WESTERN UNION FOR THIS 
SPLENDID RECORD FOR US.” 








SAVED CUSTOMER PATRONAGE 












“AFTER TELEGRAPHING SEVERAL 
ACCOUNTS FOR IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT, 
RESULTS WERE SO SURPRISING WE ARE 
DETERMINED THAT TELEGRAMS SHOULD 
BE A GOOD PART OF OUR COLLECTION 
PROGRAM. IN PRACTICALLY EVERY CASE, 
THE USE OF THE TELEGRAM HAS 

SAVED THE CUSTOMER'S PATRONAGE.” 


Research Surveys 





Hundreds of business firms 
use Western Union Surveys, 
locally, regionally or nationally for 
quick, accurate, efficient checkups 
on brand preferences, publication 
readership, radio and TV reactions. 
Just ask 


WESTERN UNION 
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“HIS MASTER‘S VOICE” 





‘Your guardians of quality in radio, 


television and recorded music 


When you see these trade marks on television sets, 
radios, “Victrola” phonographs, and other electronic 
instruments you are assured the highest quality— 
born of research, fine engineering and craftsmanship. 


The sun never sets on these trade marks, and mil- 
lions of people around the world turn to them with 
friendly confidence. 

RCA, as the pioneer, continues to lead in every major 
advance . . . in all phases of television. 

RCA Victor has made radio a household word to 
millions of Americans. “Victrola” phonographs have ex- 
tended great music from the concert halls to homes 


Tmks. ® 





everywhere... from Broadway to Every Street, U.S.A. 

You also see these trade marks on records so rich in 
“living presence” that artists seem to be performing 
in your home. 

Little Nipper and the familiar phrase “His Master’s 
Voice” have appeared on recordings made by the world’s 
greatest artists—for more than half a century. 

These same high standards of quality make NBC 
the nation’s leader in radio and television broadcast- 
ing. You can depend on RCA and RCA Victor trade 
marks as guardians of quality—sure guides to finer 
performance, dependability, better value and service. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 

















Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


U.S. business enters the new year in sound shape, with good prospects. 

Retail trade wound up the Christmas season with sales up 5 to 10 per cent. 

Inventories are not burdensome. There was no inventory building in 1952. 

Factory production at a high level is assured for months ahead. 

Consumer spending gives every sign of rising in the coming year. 

Outlay for arms is in a rise that will not be stopped any time soon. 

Business spending for plant and equipment will trend higher for the next 
three months, but then is likely to turn down. 

At the moment, everything is rosy on the business horizon. 























To give you a few samples of the prevailing confidence..... 

Electrical-equipment industry reports a heavy backlog of orders. Sales 
in 1953 are expected to top 1952. A three-year expansion program is planned. 

Household appliances are expected to sell in larger volume in 1953. 

Television production is expected to top last year's 5.8 million sets. 

Auto industry plans on 5.3 million passenger cars. In 1952: 4.4 million. 

Aircraft industry is certain of greater production in 1953. 

Steel industry sees no slackening of orders until, after midyear. 

Oil industry counts on increasing output by at least 5 per cent. 

Rubber industry looks for a gain in sales and production. 

There is scarcely a dissenting voice in appraising the business outlook 
for 1953 as one of continuing boom. A Commerce Department study is optimistic 
for 1954, too; seeS no serious threat until 1955. 


























Soft spots, however, are appearing, though rather dimly. 

Manufacturers’ orders declined during November. The dip from October was 
2 per cent, after allowing for seasonal factors. 

Manufacturers’ shipments showed a slight decline for the month, too. 

Backlog of orders also shrank. They stood at 73.9 billions in November, 
74.5 billions in October, 75.7 billions in September. Industry obviously is 
catching up with unfilled orders, even though the backlog remains high. 











There are signs, too; that industrial expansion is headed for a slowdown. 

Outlay for plant and equipment in the next three months is to run at a 
rate of 28.7 billions a year. That's a record rate. 

For the whole year, however, investment in new plant and equipment is put 
at 26.3 billions. That is the estimate after an official survey. 

That is still a high annual figure, only 2.2 per cent below 1952. But the: 
peak rate will come in the first three months. For the remainder of the year, 
outlays of this type will run 8.5 per cent below the peak. By year end, 
the rate of expansion may be down still more. This could be a sign that busi- 
ness expansion is about to see its best days, at least for a while. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Machine-tool orders fell off in November. Backlog is down to 10 months’ 
production. A year ago, the backlog was equal to 20 months" production. 

Defense-plant expansion is about half completed now. By year end, it is 
expected to be 85 per cent completed. 

These are further signs that the expansion of industry that was touched 
off by the Korean war is due to slow down by the end of the current year. 








Farm prices disclose another weak spot in the general situation. 

Meat animals--hogs, cattle, sheep--dropped 6 per cent in price from mid- 
November to mid-December. Meat animals are down 26 per cent from May and are 
at the lowest prices since January, 1950. 

Cotton prices in mid-December were 7 per cent below the previous month, 21 
per cent below a year ago, and the lowest since June, 1950. 

Wheat and corn prices are below support levels. A rise in the price of 
corn is expected as more goes under Government loan. Wheat may remain weak, 
because export demand is off. That's the official appraisal. 

Poultry and egg prices took a 7 per cent dip during the month. 

Dairy products declined more than seasonally in December. _ 

Farm prices, on the whole, were down to 96 per cent of parity. That com- 
pares with 99 per cent in mid-November and 107 per cent a year ago. Government 
is committed to support basic farm commodities at 90 per cent of parity. That 
is a price designed to maintain farm purchasing power. 




















When it comes to appraising the future course of farm prices..... 

Hog prices may increase. Production last autumn was ll per cent below 
1951, and the spring pig crop is expected to be 15 per cent below last year. 

Lamb prices may strengthen, too. Fewer lambs are being fed. 

Cattle prices may weaken further for medium and higher-grade steers. The 
Slaughter is large. Lower-grade cattle prices may increase. 

What's happening, actually, is that farm prices reflect a high volume of 
production and a reduced export demand. Countries abroad are increasing the 
production of farm commodities, too. 








Eisenhower Administration is likely to get the farm problem early. 

Price-support program at 90 per cent of parity is fixed through 1954. 

Farm price policy, however, is to get a thorough review. Problem is to 
keep American farmers prosperous without charging the taxpayers too much. 











Commodity prices in general are showing weakness. They started to decline 
in February, 1951, and have been edging lower, on the average, ever since. 
That's the longest decline since the 1929-32 depression. 


People are saving large sums, despite recent increases in spending. 

Individual savings in the July-September period of last year amounted to 
5.6 billion dollars. That's the highest volume since the end of 1945. 

Individual debt, on the other hand, has been rising rapidly, too. There 
has been an increase in mortgage debt and in installment debt. 

Savings also are going more heavily into securities, life insurance, time 
deposits, and savings and loan associations. That may be a sign that savings 
are being regarded as more permanent, not a reserve for future purchases. 
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Reoping the weathor out 
you salt-shokor ! 


SILENE EF, UNIQUE COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL, PUT TO NEW USE IN TABLE SALT 


¢ 


The exasperation of the clogged saltcellar can now be 
an irritation of the past, thanks to the properties of 
Silene EF, a special calcium silicate. 

Whenever the humidity is high, grains of salt normally 
absorb moisture and cling together. But when only a 
little Silene EF is added, the extremely fine particles of 
this pigment adhere to the salt grains and prevent their 
caking. Many leading salt manufacturers are now using 
Silene EF, which meets U.S.P. chemical specifications, 
for this purpose. 

Silene EF was developed primarily as a reinforcing 
agent for white and colored rubber goods, for which it 
is used extensively. However, its unique properties have 
attracted attention for such varied applications as vinyl 
resin, insecticides, paper and printing inks. The particles 
of Silene EF are so infinitesimal in size, that if those 
contained in one pound could be arranged in single con- 
tact file, the line would stretch for over 400 million miles! 

Silene EF is one of numerous chemical specialties devel- 
oped through Columbia-Southern research. This pro- 
gressive program, coupled with established leadership in 
the production of basic alkali chemicals, is increasing 
Columbia-Southern’s usefulness to industry. 














COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD, 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, HOUSTON, MINNE- 
APOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA © LIQUID CHLORINE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE * MOD- 
IFIED SODAS * CAUSTIC POTASH © CHLORINATED 
BENZENES © MURIATIC ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE 
HI-SIL © SILENE EF © CALCENE TM * CALCENE NC. ° 
PITTCHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 
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A massive, metal spring governed the tilting mech- 
anism of old fashioned swivel chairs. This mechanism had 
a dangerous tendency to fly apart, suddenly...dumping 
chair and chair occupant, violently, upon the floor! Annoy- 
ance, discomfort and, in some cases, painful injury resulted. 
In addition, frequent, bothersome lubrication was necessary 
to silence the inevitable swivel chair squeak. 

The Bassick Company, manufacturers of controls 
for swivel-type office chairs, brought these problems to the 
attention of Firestone Techni-Service engineers. Working 
together, these two companies developed the fool-proof 
Flo-tilt swivel chair control unit. 

Swivel chairs utilizing this Flo-tilt unit “ride” and 
tilt on tough, long-lasting special Firestone rubber encased 


Firestone Tech 


Rubber “RIDE” tames bucking chairs 


in a Steel sleeve. Tilting action is controlled by the natural 
resiliency of this compressed Firestone rubber. All metal 
springs are eliminated...hence this smooth functioning 
mechanism cannot collapse, cannot squeak, never needs 
lubrication. Millions of chairs in use have proven that this 
Bassick Flo-tilt unit far excels all other swivel chair controls! 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
and let our Techni-Service engineers help solve your prob- 
lem. In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 10B, Akron, Ohio. 


i-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of I Sieiieiins pail evenings on NBC Radio and Television 











News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 











24th and N Streets, N.We 
Washington, D. C. 


Now that a new year is beginning, you may want to consider putting your 
personal income tax on a real pay-as-you-go basis. That's possible, by agree- 
ment with your employer, under a recent change in tax law. 

The system is simply to ask your employer to withhold an extra amount from 
your salary each payday, enough to cover your income tax in full. The regular 
withholding rate is only 20 per cent. Except for people in lower pay brackets, 
it takes more than that to cover the actual tax, which means that additional 
payments must be made quarterly. Now it's possible to do away with quarterly 
installments, and make withholding take care of the whole tax bill. 


EXTRA WITHHOLDING. Here is the way to proceed under the new system: 

Figure out, on the basis of your present salary, how much tax you will owe 
on 1953 income. In doing that, you can use the same rates that applied on 1952 
income. On that basis, you can determine how much must be withheld from your 
salary each payday to cover your full tax. 

Then send a signed memorandum to the pay-roll office of your company, 
requesting that the amount withheld from your salary be increased, and name the 
figure. The Government has no special form to use for this request. Your 
company may have prepared one of its own. You might check. 

If and when your employer agrees to the extra withholding, you are all 
set. You don't need to file any new form with the Government. 

As always, though, you must send in your declaration of estimated tax for 
the new year by March 15. Just show, on the declaration form, that the full 
amount of your tax wiil be paid by withholding, none by quarterly installments. 





JANUARY 15. New titles of officials in the reorganized Bureau of 
Internal Revenue are causing confusion among taxpayers. Heretofore, you 
have made your checks for taxes payable to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. When you pay your January 15 installment, write the check to the 
Director of Internal Revenue. He replaces the old Collector. Addresses 
of the district tax offices, in general, are unchanged. 





TIME FOR A RAISE? As an office or factory worker, you can get a good idea 
now of how your pay stacks up with that of others in comparable jobs. De- 
tails are given by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a new study of pay scales 
in 40 cities. To give you a few samples of the findings: 

As bookkeepers, men draw salaries ranging from an average of $61.50 a week 
in New Orleans to $84.50 in Cleveland and Detroit. Women, on the same kind of 
job, get pay varying from $50.50 in Oklahoma City to $69.50 in Detroit. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


Secretaries average $52 in Providence, $67.50 in Detroit. Stenographers’ 
pay varies from $41 in Scranton to $57.50 in Detroit. 
Male accounting clerks average $48 in Scranton, $75 in Detroit. 


WHERE PAY IS BEST. Here are some pointers, based on the BLS study, 
for those who are looking around for highest-paying office jobs: 

Best salaries are found in Detroit and the San Francisco-Oakland 
area. Then come Los Angeles, Chicago and New York, in that order. 

Lowest office salaries, in the 40 areas surveyed, are paid in Scran- 
ton. Next to bottom are Providence and New Orleans. 

Among industries, manufacturing companies and public utilities have 
the highest pay scales for office workers. They also offer the most lib- 
eral "fringe" benefits. Banks and other financial institutions give the 
the most generous vacations and leave benefits. 

You can order a copy of the BLS study from the Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington for 35 cents. It is titled "Wages and Related 
Benefits, 40 Labor Markets," BLS Bulletin No. 1113. 





JOB OPPORTUNITIES. More on a new job survey reported by Northwestern 
University, which offers pointers to young men seeking business careers: 

Best opportunities seem to lie in engineering and sales. A combination of 
the two--technical training and ability to sell--is sure-fire. 

Poorest opportunities await those without specialized training or ability. 

Engineers are most in demand. Starting salaries average $325 a month. 

Salesmen start lower, at $301, but seem to get ahead faster. 

Accountants start out at $297 average, general business trainees at $292. 

If your boy is just now selecting a course to study in college, he may 
find things entirely different by the time he gets out. That point must be 
considered, but engineering and sales, at the moment, seem to be the best bets. 





RESERVE OFFICERS. There is confusion about the new promotion policy 
for Army Reserve officers not on active duty. Here are the facts: 

At regular intervals, these officers will be considered for promotion. 

At the outset, policy will be to consider officers for advancement to 
first lieutenant after three years of commissioned service, to captain 
after six years, to major after 12 years, to lieutenant colonel after 17 
years, and to colonel after 19 years. 

Later, after the first round of promotions, second lieutenants will 
come up for promotion after three years in grade, first lieutenants after 
four years, captains and majors after seven years. Where there are vacan-= 
cies to be filled, promotions can come earlier. 

In general, the policy will be to end the appointments of second 
lieutenants found unqualified for promotion. First lieutenants, captains 
and majors who fail the first time will be considered for promotion again 
a year later. Failing then, they will be discharged or retired. 





A NEW CONGRESS. From time to time during the new session of Congress, you 
probably will need copies of bills, committee reports or public laws. You can 
get them by writing to the House or Senate Document Room. Give the number of 
the document, if possible; otherwise enough information to identify it. 
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Moving day eweryday- with hardly a ripple 


Can you change your office layout—quickly, 
easily, economically? Modern offices are 
truly flexible when you have Nepcoduct. 
With this convenient, underfloor steel 
raceway system you have electric service 
immediately accessible to every location. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO, 


Power, telephone and communication out- 
lets are installed quickly with minimum 
cost, disturbance and inconvenience. 

Nepcoduct is a good example of National 
Electric’s ability to furnish an electric wir- 
ing system for every need. 








National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
3 Plants « 7 Warehouses « 34 Sales Offices 





World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical ‘‘roughing-in” materials 














NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


CURE THAT PINS-AND-NEEDLES 


FEELING ABOUT 
TRAVEL MONEY 





Don‘t torture yourself worrying about the 
possibility of your travel funds being lost, 
destroyed or stolen. Carry absolutely 
safe National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Spendable for anything, any time, in any 
country. You get a full refund if they 
are lost or stolen. Good until used. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
. . 





WHEN YOU TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK CITY 


OE Abpea 


: 


pte 


} BY CAR—You can’t beat the con- 
| venience of the Commodore’s 
separate Entrance for Motorists 
—complete with registration 
desk! Saves you the time and 
trouble of going into the lobby. 


TRAIN OR PLANE— Direct entrance 
from Grand Central. Just across | 
the street from B&O and city Air- } 
lines Terminal. Only a few blocks | 

_ from Pennsylvania Station. ' 


a 








E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on the convenient 
midtown East Side 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
HOW TO BECOME CITIZEN NOW 














®@ Persons seeking U.S. citizenship now must meet 
a new set of standards on eligibility. 


@ Some groups previously barred can be naturalized 
under McCarran Act; others will find it impossible. 


@ Many foreign-born who are stripped of citizen- 
ship will be subject to deportation under new law. 


Under revised naturalization rules, 
will more people be able to be- 
come American citizens? 

That’s what is expected by the sponsors. 
The new law opens the way to citizen- 
ship for groups that previously were 
barred. It speeds up naturalization pro- 
cedures for some. But the new law makes 
it more difficult for aliens to gain citi- 
zenship if they have backgrounds of affili- 
ation with subversive groups or have 
criminal records, 


What does it now take to become a 
citizen? 

An alien usually must be a legal resident 
of the U.S. for five years before he can 
become an, American citizen, though he 
does not have to spend the entire time 
in this country. He must be of good 
moral character. He must be able to read, 
write and speak the English language, 
though this is not required of a person 
who is over 50 years of age and has been 
in this country for at least 20 years. Some 
of these requirements were in the old 
law and were continued in the new 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


What tests must be passed? 

An applicant for citizenship must show 
that he understands the fundamentals of 
U.S. history. He also must pass tests on 
the U.S. Constitution and Government. 


What are the bars to citizenship? 
There are a number of these, some old 
and some new. No person is eligible for 
citizenship if, during the last 10 years, 
he was a Communist or a member of 
any other subversive group. An excep- 
tion to this is provided for persons who 
were members of or affiliated with such 
groups involuntarily or because it was 
necessary to get employment, food or 
other essentials. Also excluded from 
citizenship are convicted military desert- 
ers, draft dodgers and persons who avoid- 
ed U.S. military service because they 
were aliens. 


Is five years’ residence in the U.S. 
always required? 

Not always. The foreign wife or husband 

of an American citizen has to be a legal 

resident of the U.S. only three years for 


naturalization, and for only one half of 
that time need he or she be “physically 
present” in the country. A special rule is 
provided for wives and husbands of 
American citizens stationed abroad in 
the employment of the U.S. Government 
or of certain American firms and organi- 
zations: They can become U.S. citizens 
without meeting any residence require- 
ments, provided they plan to live in the 
U.S. later. 


Naturalization rules also are eased for 
foreign-born servicemen and veterans of 
the U.S. armed forces with honorable 
service, and for some alien seamen on 
American ships. 


What new groups can now get citi- 
zenship? 

American citizenship is now open to Jap- 

anese, Koreans and other Orientals, 

with all racial bars removed. Already 

eligible for naturalization were Chinese 

and Filipinos. 


How long does naturalization take? 
A naturalization court can give its ap- 
proval 30 days after application for citi- 
zenship, provided residence require- 
ments have been met. It no longer is 
necessary for an applicant to file “first 
papers,” and to do so is optional. Such a 
declaration of intention of becoming a 
citizen is requiréd by some States before 
an alien can practice certain professions 
or occupations. 


Are the rules on denaturalization 
changed? 

Yes, very much so. It used to be that a 
naturalized citizen could be denatural- 
ized if his citizenship had been obtained 
illegally or by fraud. Now he can be de- 
naturalized if citizenship was obtained 
by “concealment of a material fact or by 
willful misrepresentation.” A naturalized 
citizen also can lose citizenship if he 
joins a subversive group within five 
years; or if, within 10 years of naturali- 
zation, he refuses to testify before a con- 
gressional committee about his subver- 
sive activities, in a case where he has 
been convicted of contempt for such a 
refusal. Loss of citizenship often can re- 
sult in deportation. 
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Picture 

your business 

in | 
SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


Whether your plans call for a 

small plant or a large production - 
center, a small office or a district 
headquarters, you'll find an ideal 
location in Southern City, U.S.A. 


Growing markets, capable 
employees, ample electric power 
at reasonable rates and excellent 
living conditions in a mild, 
pleasant climate are just a few of 
the advantages Southern City 
offers industry. 
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And in our business of supplying 
power to thousands of businesses 
and industrial plants of all 
kinds—many similar to yours— 
we've gained a first-hand 
knowledge of your problems 

and requirements. 
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Let us save you time and expense 
in finding the right location to 
fill your particular needs. 
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SOUTHERN CITY, U.S.A. 


The area served by 
the following companies: 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY,. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 


; MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY, 
This is Southern City, U.S.A. Gulfport, Mississippi 

our way of expressing as a unit the x *k * 

vast Southeast area served by the four 

associated electric power companies THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


in The Southern Company System. Birmingham ¢ Atlanta 





oui Address your inquiry to the Industrial Development Department of any one of the power companies listed above. 








Sign of a good time to fly 


Don’t let your winter travel plans bog down in ice and snow. 


Take to that wide, clear road at the “fair weather level” 

where TWA Skyliners fly. With surface storms and icy going 

far below, relax—and watch your travel problems melt away 

in the warmth of world-famed TWA hospitality. Next trip, i 


whether your destination is across the U.S. or overseas, Where in the world do you want to go? For information 


try TWA—and you'll never again let winter get you down! end ceservetiom, oul TWA or 00 you tavel agent. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... urtWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


©@.5.4.:\ EUROPE-AFRICA: ASIA 


DETROIT, 
CHICAGO New 

RANCISCO KANSAS PIITSBURGH P™=@ PHIL ADELP! 
city BAL That: 

SY Louis. WASHINGTON 


S ALBUQUERQUE 
PHOENIX 
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Business Around the World 


PARIS @ AMSTERDAM @ LONDON e¢ WASHINGTON 























>> Finagling in gold gets a new lease on life from the French crisis..... 
Gold price on the Paris "free" (black) market is up about 7 per cent since 
Premier Pinay resigned December 23. Confidence in the franc again is wavering. 





Frenchmen again are hedging against renewed inflation. Millions of francs again 
are being converted into gold bars and coins. Official price for gold in Paris 
remains $35 an ounce. But nobody pays much attention to that. 
Gold smuggling into France is resumed because the gold price there is 
higher than in Zurich, Tangier, Beirut and other free markets of the 0ld World. 
This all has a familiar ring. It happened many times before Pinay came to 
power. Looks now as if French crises will be frequent again. 








>> A tidy piece of change is being made out of gold hoarders' peculiarities. 

Hoarders prefer gold coins to gold bars. Coins are smaller, easier to 
handle and secrete. They sell at varying premiums over bars. 

A new industry has sprung up in Italy to cash in on such premiums. 

It's a legitimate racket with a quick turnover and good profit rate. 

Private mints are making gold coins out of gold bars. These coins are 
fairly exact copies of British sovereigns, French napoleons, Mexican eagles. 
They are of proper weight and fineness. A fake sovereign, for example, contains 
about $8.73 worth of gold and sells for from $10 to $1ll. 

A Swiss court last August ruled such privately minted coins are not coun- 
terfeits since they are not copies of legal tender still in circulation in the 
countries of issue. Also, the full gold content is there. 

Private mints got quite a fillip from that decision. Quantities of these 
private coins have been turned out since. They are peddled mainly in Greece 
and the Middle East where gold coins are in big demand. 

Now, presumably, they will be smuggled into France in greater numbers. 

French Treasury officials will not mind much. Their concern is to keep 
down the price of gold om the free market. AS a matter of fact, the Bank of 
France itself has been known to mint napoleons out of gold bars bought on the 
free market. It will be a little annoying to have the profit go elsewhere. 
































>> Official gold movements across the Atlantic are getting sizable, too..... 
The Dutch Government has been busily turning dollars into gold ever since 








“the U.S. election. The Dutch apparently take seriously the plank in the Repub- 


lican Party platform that mentioned the aim of putting the dollar "on a fully 
convertible gold basis." Also, General Eisenhower, in a campaign speech, ap- 
peared to back a return to the full gold standard. 

The Dutch have converted more than 200 million dollars into gold since 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


early November. Recent decline in U.S. gold stock partly reflects this. 

The Dutch figure they can't lose. Any change in the official price of 
gold will surely be upward, not downward. And, if no change is made, gold can 
easily be converted back into dollars any time. 

The British Commonwealth is believed to favor an increase in the official 
price of gold. South Africa, Canada, Australia and other British countries are 
gold producers. A higher gold price would help solve the dollar problem. 

However, the U.S. calls the turn on the official gold price. Odds are 
heavily against tinkering with the gold price in Washington. 














>> British exporters are getting a lot of criticism at home..... 

British newspapers and magazines are suddenly filled with articles on ex- 
port difficulties. They harp on rising competition (especially of Germans and 
Japanese) and specific reasons why British exporters are losing business. 

Delivery is a chief complaint of Britain's customers. British order books 
are crammed. Delivery dates are often three years off. German manufacturers 
of machine tools, for example, charge much more than British competitors but 
get business on the basis of far earlier delivery dates. . 

Prices are another complaint. British exporters often insist on escape 
clauses on long-term delivery items. Germans do not. Japanese offer the stern- 
est price competition, however, on things such as textiles, sewing machines. 

Credit terms offered by Germans are more lenient than British terms. 

This is partly because German exporters have special credit backing at home, 
as well as tax rebates and other forms of export subsidies. 

After-sales service is not good for some British products. Spare-parts 
banks aren't adequate. German and American firms will send repairmen by air in 
cases of major breakdowns. Repairs on British machinery often take months. 

The British can't spare technicians so easily. 

It's for reasons such as these that British exporters are losing business, 

especially in Latin-American and Oriental markets, to their competitors. 












































2> The British don't seem as much on their toes as they should be..... 

Here's an example: A German firm heard that an Indian order for teleprint- 
ers was to be placed. Four teleprinters were immediately put on a plane, to- 
gether with technicians to run them. Indians usually buy British communications 
equipment. But Germans offered them on-the-spot inspection with no waiting. 

Germans and Japanese are leaping with both feet into the Indian-Pakistan 
market. This is Britain's biggest market after Australia and South Africa. 











>> The British realize they are in for a major trade tussle. More materials 
and labor must be diverted to making export goods. Arms program is to suffer. 

Note that the British Government has just assigned the highest priority on 
materials and labor to the manufacture of commercial jet liners. This gives 
them priority over most weapons. Britain wants to keep its head start on jet 
liners. Shows exports rank very high in the British mind today. 











>> U.S. import curbs just put on dried-milk products upset the Canadians. 

But the much-discussed curbs on certain cheese imports are eased, to the relief 
of European cheese producers. However, all foreign exporters regard the spread- 
ing of such U.S. restrictions to new products as an ominous trend. 
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owes this veteran furnace 
a deep how 


From this very furnace (and its fellows) came the special 
heat-resistant steels for aircraft engine exhaust valves 
that first let men fly an ocean: Lindbergh, Chamberlain, 
Byrd. From it and its successors in various A-L mills 
came the high-temperature alloys that made possible 
the first aircraft superchargers . . . and later, the first 
ventures into jet an rocket-propelled flight. @ Whenever 
you have a problem of resisting heat, corrosion, wear, or 
great stress—or of satisfying special electrical require- 
ments—remember to see us about it, won't you? 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum 


Wan 4147 





Welding roof sheets on PS-1 box car at Pullman-Standard Car Mf. Co., 
where NCG’s Sureweld Electrodes have been used for over 25 years. 


If you are looking for a way to fabricate 
metal products faster, more efficiently, 
and at reduced labor and material costs, 
then you will profit by a close examina- 
tion of the modern production team of 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding. This versatile combination 
has opened up countless saving oppor- 
tunities for American industry. Products 
are lighter, stronger and less expensive 
as a result of this simplified method. 
First, components are accurately and 
swiftly cut from stock materials with the 
oxy-acetylene torch. Then, parts are rap- 
idly joined by modern arc welding. The 
elements welded may be stampings, cast- 


ings or forgings, as well as flame-cut parts. 

Manufacturers from coast to coast 
have learned that NCG equipment and 
supplies make it possible to get the best 
from these up-to-date production meth- 
ods. Experience dating back to 1920 
backs up the know-how which NCG can 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


bring to your problems. Why not get in 
touch with NCG today? 

You'll probably find NCG products 
that are instantly applicable to your 
tasks—like NCG’s Sureweld electrodes 
and arc welders, NCG flame-cutting ma- 
chines, Torchweld and Rego oxy-acety- 
lene cutting and welding apparatus. 
NCG’s 73 manufacturing plants and hun- 
dreds of authorized NCG dealers pro- 
vide a vast network of service and supply 
to meet your needs—wherever you are. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
© 1952, National Cylinder Gas Co. 

















memo from 


TOKYO 


STRIKES ...COLD...5-DAY MAIL 


TOKYO-Life is uncomfortable for 
Americans in Tokyo right now. A wave 
of strikes has left us with almost no gas 
for heating, very little electricity, and a 
slowdown in rail and mail service. The 
irony of it is that it was the Americans 
who encouraged Japanese workers, dur- 
ing the occupation in 1946, to organize 
labor unions. 

All Japan’s coal mines shut down two 
months ago when the miners struck for 
higher wages. Now the Government has 
ordered the miners back, but, meanwhile, 
coal stocks are almost exhausted. So gas 
is rationed, coal is hard to buy and train 
service has suffered. 

Workers in electric-power plants have 
staged a series of short strikes over a 
period of months. They just stop work 
altogether for a day or two at a time. 
It's not enough to shut down the power 
plants, but it’s enough to force rationing 

of electricity to householders. 

» Railroad workers are forbidden by law 
to strike, but they get around that by 
what they call “law-abiding tactics.” 
They're enforcing every law on the 


books. 


If a passenger coach or a locomotive 


doesn’t measure up to every last safety 
specification, it’s sidetracked. If the law 
says a coach may carry only 50 passen- 
gers, the conductor sees that not one ex- 
tra passenger gets aboard. 

Post-office and telegraph employes are 
not supposed to strike, either, so they 
resort to a slowdown. Usually it takes 
only two days to send a letter from Osaka 
to Tokyo. Now it takes five or ‘six. In 


Tokyo’s central telegraph office there is. 


a backlog of 100,000 telegrams. It often 
takes 72 hours to get delivery on a tele- 


It's driving businessmen, stockbrokers 
especially, to distraction. Say a client far 
fom Tokyo wires his broker to buy 
shares of stock at a certain price on a 
given day. By the time the telegram is 
delivered, the market is up several 


points, the deal is off, and the process has 


to start all over again. 
Most Japanese take these strikes in 


JANUARY 9, 1953 


stride, despite the loss of modern con- 
veniences. In the average Japanese home 
there is no central heating—and no mod- 
erm gas ranges, no 24-hour hot water, 
few electrical gadgets. 

For cooking, most Japanese use char- 
coal braziers—slow, but cheap. Heating 
by gas is too. expensive, except for rich 
people and foreigners. 

What the Japanese do to keep from 
freezing in the winter is to take hot 





—East West from Black Star 


BOILING BATH FOR A NICKEL 
...it keeps you warm for 3 hours 


baths. They don’t even try to heat their 
homes. They heat their bodies instead. 
Every evening you see Japanese men 
and women flocking to the neighborhood 
bathhouse. The water is hot—close to 
boiling, I'd say—and a bath costs only 
13 yen, or about a nickel. It’s said to 
keep you warm for three hours. 

For an American used to his comforts, 
however, a day in strike-harassed Japan 
now begins like this: 

Up at 7:15, because the electric blan- 
ket has gone dead. The power is cut off 
at 7. A hot shower? It’s ice water. A 
shave? No hot water, no electricity. A 
cup of steaming hot coffee? No gas to 
cook with. 

Only alternative is to stumble over to 
a hotel, where some conveniences can 
still be had, and join the other foreigners 
who have taken refuge there. 


Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
-.. WITHOUT CHARGE 
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UNION GRIP ON THE WATERFRONT 


Here’s How the New York Dock Racket Work 


How power held by a labor 
union can be abused is being 
shown on the docks of New York. 

Here union bosses hold the 
power to give or deny jobs, and 
the power to strike. Abused, 
such power has led to extortion, 
theft, bribery, murder. 

Union bosses dominate the 
ports. Politicians co-operate. The 
American Federation of Labor 
disclaims responsibility. 


NEW YORK 

The port area of New York-New 
Jersey is the world’s largest and busi- 
est. Over the docks of the area flows 
more than 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s water-borne tonnage. Here, too, 
about 60 per cent of the overseas 
passenger traffic flows. 

Investigation is disclosing that port 
facilities of the area are being used in a 
gigantic racket. Workers, forced to join 
the union to get a job, are abused, sub- 
jected to kickbacks on pay and to extor- 


THE DOCKS . . . AND 


tion schemes, denied regular employ- 
ment. Strike threats hold employers in 
line. A strike also may be staged in an 
attempt to head off investigators. This 
reportedly was the real reason behind a 
walkout that began last week. 

An estimate by an anticrime commis- 
sion is that waterfront crime involves 350 
million dollars a year—taking about 5 per 
cent of the value of goods flowing 
through the port of New York. Some of 
this is thievery. Another chunk is in the 
form of services not required but force] 
on dock companies. More comes as losses 
to the numbers games, other rackets. And 
then there is the huge loss through delays 
in unloading ships. 

The International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, a union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, domi- 
nates the docks. The AFL disclaims re- 
sponsibility for actions of its affiliates. It 
sees nothing that can be done by AFL 
immediately te clean up the waterfront. 
The AFL does not consider that it has 
the function of setting standards for its 
affiliates to follow. 

The result is that this is to be one of 
the problems that Congress will consider 
in revising the Taft-Hartley Act. 

What goes on along the docks of New 
York Harbor, how the power of this 





union is abused, is pointed up by i 
cidents that were brought out in test 
mony before the New York State Cringe 
Commission. 


It was 40 years ago when Joe Ryy 
first made an impression on the wate. 
front. He was elected to « local-unig; 
post within a year after going to work 
the docks. He moved on up the ladde 
of union positions until in 1927 he be. 
ca :e international president. 

Ryan today is a power in politics and 
labor affairs. He holds more than 60, 
000 men under his control, the men. 
bers of his union who depend on Ryay 
or his lieutenants for their livelihood 
Nine years ago, Ryan was elected presi 
dent for life, at $20,000 a vear, plus e. 
penses. 

Ryan's power, although challenged 
from time to time by rank-and-files 
never has been endangered. He is ; 
Tammany potitician, has good ties withf 
New Jersey political bosses. Ex-convietsf 
strong-arm men and thugs are revealed t 
be on the union pay roll, ready to d 
Ryan's bidding. Union members cannoff! 
have any say in union affairs. They don'f} 
know how the union’s funds are being) 
spent. The union is run, on the basis off 

(Continued on page 84) | 









—Davaney, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) photos 


. . « THE DOCK WORKERS 


Between the men and the jobs: thugs, racketeers, corrupt politicians 
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| Get the facts straight 


about 


Til 


Tin is vital to the free world . . . indispensable 
to this nation’s health, industrial progress, trans- 
portation, communications, standard of living, 
and security. 


Tinplate, for example, is strong, can be soldered 
easily, can be lacquered and _ lithographed 
beautifully, and is absolutely nontoxic. In 
solder, tin wets metals readily, flows easily, 
and seals sound joints. Tin resists corrosion, 
too, and is highly malleable. 


Yet we continue to seek substitutes for tin... 
continue to strive for that elusive something 
“just as good.” 


WHY? 


Does it make sense to try to replace one of 








the most economical production metals known 
to industry? 


Does it make sense when Malaya, the world’s 
largest tin producer and one of the free world’s 
staunchest allies, stands ready to supply tin on 
a free market for whatever the demands of 
American industry may be? 


It is the purpose of this Bureau to furnish 
accurate information about tin to American 
industry, and to promote a clearer understand- 
ing between the United States and Malaya. 


One of the media used to accomplish this is a 
monthly newsletter. We’d like to send “Tin 
News” to you regularly, and with our compli- 
ments. All you need do is tell us you’d like 
to get it. - 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 


Department 121 


1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


MALAYAN 








THERE IS NO REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR TIN 
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When your next move is out of town, you 
can relax in tension-easing Pullman comfort, 
whether you're going a short or long distance. 


Take it easy 


GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Stevedore must join union 
before he can get work... 


public testimony, as if it is Ryan’s pe. 
sonal property. 


A typical dock worker knows hoy 
Ryan’s system operates. To get a job, he 
must join Ryan’s union. The Taft-Hartle 
Act says that this practice is illegal, by 





other laws are being broken on th 
waterfront, too. Once he gets the job, the 
pay is $2.27 an hour, which looks good, 

The stevedore, however, soon find 
that he has no regular job. Each day ke 
must stand in line, in the “shape-up? 
while the dock boss selects his gangs tp 
load or unload the ship. If the worker js 
selected, he has a few hours’ work, but 


he must get back in the shape-up theff’ 


next day, to take his chances all ove 











pew HES 


—Hesse in the St. aula Glebe Democrat 
‘DOCK FOREMAN’ 
The illegal ‘‘take’’ is huge 





again. In a good week, he may get 18 
hours of work. That comes to $29.51 in 
pay, before taxes, before kickback. He 
often has to pay $5, perhaps $10, to the 
hiring boss, to be sure he’s chosen in the 
next shape-up. 

Or, the kickback may come in the 
form of the haircut racket. On one pier. 
the stevedore can’t get a job until he 
agrees to have all of his haircuts at a cer- 
tain shop. He pays in advance for them, 
by the month. But, if he shows up at the 
shop to get the haircut, he loses his job. 


A shipping-line operator also has his 
troubles under the system. He can’t run 
his own docks. The union tells him who 











is to be dock boss. It tells him he has te 
hire an ex-convict as watchman or 4 
hiring foreman. If he tries to fire a dock 
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..- Operators may find 
gunmen working for them 


boss for allowing too much stealing, er 
too much loafing, he gets a warning that 
there'll be a strike. And strikes can cost 
him thousands of dollars. 

The hiring boss selected by the union 
will hand out the jobs on the dock. If he 
hires only thugs and thieves, the ship- 
ping operator probably doesn’t dare to 
complain, because, if he does, the steve- 
dores will stop working. And if the op- 
erator tries to assign an ex-policeman as 
watchman, to halt some of the thefts, he 
will have a strike on his hands. Delays 
will cost him plenty. 

If the operator tries to buck the sys- 
tem, he may get a call from a politician, 
a power in city government. The politi- 
cian will advise him that he had better 
hire the foreman the union suggests, to 
awoid trouble. The operator may find it 
hard to get help from the police when a 
strike occurs or someone gets beaten up 
on the pier. 

Usually, however, the operator goes 
along with the system. He may find that 
gunmen are loafing on his docks, at his 
expense. They may be carried on his 
pay roll under assumed names, assigned 
to stevedore jobs but doing no work. If 
he tries to get rid of these gangsters, he 
is advised that they are protecting his 
pier against thefts—but the thefts still 
go on, wholesale. ‘ 
Still, the shipping operator can’t throw 
the union off his docks. He has a contract 
that says he has certain rights, but he 
can't seem to enforce them. 


A hoodium is a major part of the sys- 
tem. Take Exhibit X. He entered the 
United States illegally while in his teens. 
He went to work on the New York wa- 
tefront, got active in the Longshore- 
men’s Union. At 19, he was convicted of 
killing a man in a quarrel. He spent sev- 
etal months in the Sing Sing death house. 
However, he won a retrial and was ac- 
quitted. Since then, he was charged with 
murder three times, but was acquitted 
eh time. He managed to get control 
of six local unions of the Longshoremen. 
Later, he said he had retired from the 
waterfront. He lives in a $75,000 man- 
sion overlooking the Hudson River, owns 
two Lincolns. He reportedly remains a 
power in the union. No one resists him 
vey hard when he wants something 
done, or not done. 


A politician plays his part, too. 
stimony pictures him as associating 








m who 
has to 
or as 

a dock 


EPORT 


With racketeers and criminals, removing 
’ police commissioner who refused to 
abolish a hard-working waterfront squad 
(Continued on page 86) 
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One good reason for 
taking that 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


usiness trip now... 










































Make your business trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia deliver a dividend of health and a 
bonus of fun. 


TAKE IT NOW! 


You can do your job here...and get in sightseeing, 
relaxation, and fun in the sun in a winter vaca- 
tionland unlike any other you’ve ever known. 


Only in Southern California would you drive 
through miles of fragrant orange groves to make 
a business call at a steel mill. 


Only here would you find a jet engineering plant 
just a furlong away from a flower-bordered race 
track...and an ultra-modern shopping center 
just an iron shot from a palm-fringed golf course. 


And nowhere else will you find a $5-billion mar- 
ket, desert, mountains, ocean, sunshine, plus the 
world’s TV, radio and movie capital—all in one 


place! 


So let us send you our free color folder that gives 
full information on how to get the most out of 
a trip to Los Angeles County and all Southern 
California. Just mail the coupon below...today. 





ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for citizens 
of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 1-J 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 

Please send me your free color folder, “PLANNING 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 
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smusoum, display artists amd ovaftamon 
jight ino the original acomo” 
Oe eee 


AS many salesmen and businesses have 
proved to their advantage, there's 
nothing like the Stereo-REALIST for perfect 
realism and full, natural color. REALIST 
pictures are a vital sales tool in presenting 
merchandise, methods, facilities, displays, 
etc. to customers and prospects. 

One of the many varied applications of 
the REALIST is that of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Museum. REALIST slides are ideal as a 
reference in model display work because 
they exactly duplicate the original scene as 
seen by the human eye. 


Applications of the REALIST are virtual- 
ly unlimited. Not only does it dramatically 
portray products and services as they really 


are, but also commands attention. It’s a” 


supetb aid in engineering and research, as 
a visible, permanent record of concrete fact. 
And it’s the ideal personal camera as well. 

If you haven’t seen REALIST pictures, ask 
your camera dealer or commercial photog- 
rapher to show you some. Or, for further 
information, write DAvip WHITE Com- 
PANY, 310 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin. 


STEREO é alist 
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THE CAMERA THAT SEES 
THE SAME AS YOU 
NIGnC! e. Cameras, Viewers, Projectors 


@® NKzGel and Accessories are Products of 
the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


$159.00 (tax inc.) 


ee ete ee eee 





Permanent protection for stereo slides. Specially designed for 
proper projection and viewing; 3 window sizes and spacing 
pre-adjust slides and eliminate need for projector adjustments. 
Sturdy plastic-glass combination is resistant to breakage. Easy 
to assemble, 
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_ One union boss ou 
$21,232 in 4 years... 


of detectives. A witness says this politi. 
cian helped him get a waterfront job }y 
turning him over to union agents wh 
took $250 in exchange for a union cari 
good for the job. The politician also wa 
accused of fixing a theft case, getting , 
federal charge dropped. 





A city detective has his run-in wit 
the dock racketeers, He testifies that , 
convicted gambler and ‘numbers rac. 
eteer, a member of the Longshoremey\ 
Union, once offered a $10,000 bribe ty 
him and his two partners. The detective 
also were to get $75,000 a vear from |) 
phantom jobs. They were to get th 
wages that were listed as going to 1\ 


we. 











-Martin in the Houston Chronicle 


‘JOB FOR TUGBOAT ANNIE’ 
The cleanup is long overdue 


phony names on the dock pay roll. It 
return, the gambler wanted to take ove 








the rackets on several piers. These de 
tectives turned down the bribe. Other 
apparently don’t always say “No.” 


A union officer, boss of one part d 
the harbor, received $21,232 in payment 
from shipping firms and_ stevedorin{ 
companies over a 4-year period. Othe 
union officials were paid off, too. Some 0 
the payments were called Christma 
gifts; others were good-will gifts. What 
ever the excuse, the idea was to avoil 
trouble on the docks, to prevent strikes 
when the ships came in. 


A lesser official of the union had hi 
racket, too. He was financial secretary 
of a local union. He took in $36 a yea 
from each of his 350 members, for ! 
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... Union official slain, 
ex-convict takes over 


total of $12,600 a year. But he put the 
money into his private bank account. 


Another official admitted that he had 
collected $6,000 a year in dues from his 
members. He denied putting it into a 
bank account. He denied that he put it 
into his own pocket. His story was that 
he “paid it out.” When he got through 
paying the union’s bills, he said, there 
was no money left. However, other testi- 
mony showed that the union bills came 
to less than $2,000 a year. 


A union secretary saw how gangsters 
can take over a union. He testified that 
the local union’s business agent had been 
murdered, and that an ex-convict had 
“taken over.” The new boss of the local 
advised the secretary that the latter 
could stay on the job. Although he 
wanted to quit, the secretary said, he was 
forced to stay on. He said that the new 
business agent frequently demanded 
money from the local’s funds—$200, 
$300, $500 at a time. Finally, when the 
union funds were gone, the secretary 
had to dig into his own pocket to provide 
the money the agent demanded. 


George Meany, head of the AFL, one 


Ip of the two great labor organizations of: 


the nation, also knows about these re- 
ports of waterfront rackets. He was asked 


' recently what he and the AFL intend to 


do about the situation. This is what he 
said: 

“The AFL has over 8 million members, 
110 national unions, 44,000 local unions, 
State federations, and so on. They are 
all governed by constitutions. The con- 


stitution of the American Federation of .~ 


Labor gives autonomy to its organizations. 
This isn’t just a lot of meaningless words, 
its the actual fact. Whatever steps can be 
taken certainly are not going to be taken 
in the newspapers and I’m not going to 
announce them in advance. They have to 


go through the machinery of the AFL, 


through its Executive Council to the con- 
vention. That’s the constitution we live 
under and that’s the way we are going 
to proceed. ; 


up there in New York and I don’t mind 
saying we are greatly disturbed by it. 
We are disturbed by the fact that such a 
lawless condition could prevail in the 
City of New York. It isn’t a case of the 
wion using gangsters; it’s the case of the 
fangsters using the union . . . I’m root- 
ing for the District Attorney and the New 
York Police Department and hope they 
will do something about it, so that we 
tan do something about it ourselves.” 
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“We are watching this investigation. 

































How much did 


OBSOLESCENCE 
<a cost you today? 


The fastest way for a machine to become obsolete is for someone 
to develop a new machine to do the same job faster, better, and 
more economically. 

Look at it this way. Say you operate a machine tool that turns out 
50 work units an hour. If your competitor installed a 100-unit-per- 
hour machine at a price comparable to yours, his competitive unit 
cost would give you trouble. In effect, the minute he went into 
production, your machine became obsolete. 

When it comes to constant efforts to improve our product, CLARK 
pleads guilty. The quality fork truck that you bought some years ago 
may be secretly (to you) suffering from obsolescence, even though it 
is still doing the job you bought it for. It’s not hard to recognize 
obsolescence when it shows up in high maintenance costs and repair 
bills. But that’s only going skin-deep. The important thing to know 
is this: how much faster, how much better and at how great a, 
savings can you do the same job with today’s CLARK trucks. 

New CLARK Trucks to 

\V ls 
ZA 





replace your obsolete equip- 
ment will step up production 
and cut service charges so 
drastically that they’ll soon 
pay for themselves. 

How much did obsolescent 
handling equipment cost you 
today? You owe it to yourself 
to know—and then to cap- 
italize on that knowledge by - 
calling in your nearby CLARK 
Dealer. He’ll 
help you set up 
a profitable 
modernization 












program. 





AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - 











Se oe. ~ ~ 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION ¢ CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ¢ BATTLE CREEK124, MICHIGAN 
: Please send: * Material Handling News C1 Movie Digest 
; Nee O Have Representative Call, 

CLARK in 

EQUIPMENT en ste 
Street. 
City. Zone State 











AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


« 


CLARK Fork tucks 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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pr PLUS 


Vigorous activity in production and 
trade was still in progress as the new 
year began. 

Department stores now find they have 
had a record Christmas trade. Decem- 
ber sales were the largest since Jan- 
uary, 1951, and about 8 per cent above 
December, 1951. 

Auto plants turned out over 420,000 
cars in December to complete their 
second-best fourth quarter in history. 
The industry looks forward to a 1953 
output of more than 5 million cars, 
against 4,345,000 in 1952. 

TV-set production held at a rate of 
about 10 million sets per year up to 
the middle of December, then turned 
down seasonally. 

Refrigerator manufacturers shipped 
279,000 units in November, 20 per 
cent more than in October. 

The dollar value of manufacturers’ 
shipments, unusually high in October, 
fell 3 per cent in November but was 7 
per cent above a year earlier. 

New orders received by manufactur- 
ers slipped 2 per cent in November, 
running 600 million dollars below 
shipments. The order backlog, at 73.9 
billion, was still impressive. 

Inventories on December 1 were no 
larger than a month earlier, despite 
heavy production. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers had 480,000 refrigerators 
in stock on December 1, less than half 
the number a year earlier. Manufac- 
turers TV_ stocks December 19 
equaled less than a week’s production. 

Construction activity rose to a rate of 
32.9 billions per year in December, 
highest since April. Residential con- 
struction made up nearly two fifths of 
the total. 








& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Hard core of the demand for housing is 
shrinking. 

The annual growth in new families, 
as the top chart shows, probably will 
average only 560,000 per year be- 
tween now and 1955. That is less than 
half of the peak rate in 1949. The low 
birth rate in the 1930s is now being 
felt in a low rate of marriages. 


Families and Households: 
Annual Increases in Number 





Source: Census Bureau © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


The annual growth in households, as 
the chart shows, will slump even more 
than the growth in families. As recent- 
ly as 1950, the increase in households 
was more than double the increase in 
families. In that year a great many 
families and single persons that had 
been living “doubled up” bought or 
rented their own places. Now most 





persons who want separate household 
already have them. As a result, the fu. 
ture growth in households will not be 
so much greater than the growth jp 
families. 

An extra layer of demand for home;, 
on top of that arising from the increase 
in households, is provided by the urg 
of people to get something bigger 
better, or cheaper. The growing size 
of many families will tempt many to 
buy larger homes. Rising rents wil 
persuade others that it is cheaper to 
own than to rent. Meanwhile, federal 
slum-clearance programs will _ take 
many old dwelling units off the market, 

The U.S. money supply, consisting of 
deposits and currency held by indi. 
viduals and business, bulged to 191.6 
billions on December 1, a record § 
billions above a year earlier. 

Interest rates were driven up in De 
cember by strong demand for credit, 
and bond prices sagged. The market 
yield on 8-month Treasury bill 
reached 2.24 per cent on December 
26, a new high since 1933. The av- 
erage price of long-term Treasuy 
bonds sank to 95.91, a full point be- 
-low November. 

Inflation no longer threatens. Prices 
received by farmers slumped 3 per 
cent in November and were 14 per 
cent below their peak, 4 per cent be- 
low parity with prices the farmer pays. 

Business activity has been forced up- 
ward to its present high level by heavy 
spending of consumers, business and 
the Government. The force of this 








spending now far outweighs influences 
such as the drop in farmers’ buying 
power and the declining urgency of 
demand for homes. 





© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Issue State & Municipal 


$15,000,000 BOSTON, MAss. 


Var. rates Notes, Due 1952-53 (3 issues) 


000,000 ry mote ot 7s, 
4, ‘ ; Bonds, Due 1957-81 


2,150,000 CHATTANOOGA NN. 
Var. rates Sewer ev. 4 Due 1955-83 


9,500,000 GaeAco BOARD +s E DUCATION, ILL. 
@ Bonds, Due 195 


8,300,000 « ¢ HICAGO PARK DISTRICT, ILL. 
by% & 314° Garage Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-82 


600,000 CINCINNATI. oO. 
1S60Ry 4% & 112 % Bonds, Due 1953-92 


2,009,000 CLARKSTOWN, N.Y. CENT. SCH. DIST. No. 1 
— 40% Bonds, Due 1953-81 


0,000 CRANSTON, R.I 
2,350) 213% Bonds. Due 1953-79 


3,000,000 DALLAS COUNTY, TEX. 
3%, 178° & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-82 


3,000,000 DANVILLE, VA 
Bias 134% & 1.90% Bonds, ane 82 


2,800,000 DE KALB COUNTY, 
212% Bonds, Due 19S 70 & 1977-82 


2,500,000 | DE NVER, Vyas CITY AND COUNTY OF 
2%, 14 & 113° Bonds, Due 1953-72 


2,250,000 Fort PAGE 0. .COM.H. SCH. DIST. No. 95, ILL, 
Bonds, Due 1954 


2,725,000 oe LIVERPOOL CITY SCH. DIST. oO. 
3% Bonds, Due 1953-75 


4,750,000 EAST PROVIDENCE, R.1. | 
2.20°% Bonds, Due 1953-8 


3,500,000 FAIRE AX COUNTY 
.40% Bonds, Due toss. 50 


3,500,000 FLINT, MICH. 
Var. rates Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-83 


6,700,000 FULTON COUNTY, GA.+ 
~ Bonds, Due 1953-72 


6,000,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OF} 
2° Bonds, Due 1955-72 


2,255,000 HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., U.F. S/D No. 10 
2.40% & 2.70° Bonds, Due 1952-81 (2 issues) 


3,000,000 HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., U.F. 4/0 No. 27 
2.70° Bonds, Due 1953-8 


1,860,000 HINGHAM. MASS. 
1.80¢¢ Bonds, Due 1953-72 


30,000,000 LOS ANGE Les crry SCHOOL DISTRICTS} 
214% Bonds, Due 1953-7 


3,444,000 MIAMI BEACH, FLA 
2.60% & 2.90% Bonds, Due 1952-71 (2 issues) 


2,600,000 MONONGALIA CO, BOARD OF ED., W. VA. 
212% Bonds, Due 1953- 


2,305,000 NASHVILLE, TENN. 
130% & 215% Bonds, Due 1954-92 & 1954-83 


18,574,000 NASSAU COUNTY 
2!2°% Bonds, Due 9350 


4,500,000 NEW ORLEANS, L . 
Var. rates Bonds, bes 1953-91 


900,000 OxL aeaeen COUNTY, OKL 
3, : 144% & 2% Bonds. Due 1955. 77 


3,000,000 oe. ANpo | UTILITIES COMMISSION, FLA. 


Water & Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1955-71 


2,000,000 OYSTER BAY, N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No. 17 
.70%% Bonds, Due 1953- 81 


44,470,000 we mesma PA.+ 
Var. rates Bonds, Due 1953-83 (2 issues) 


3,450,000 PHOE NIX UNION HIGH SCH. pass. ARIZ, 
254° & 3° Bonds, Due 1953-7 


3,000,000 PITTSBURGH SCHOOL bistiicr, PA. 
248° Bonds, Due 1953-7 


3,000,000 rey COUNTY, FLA.., SPEC. TAX S/D No. 1 
19%, 234% & 212% Bonds, Due 1955-77 


35,000,000 PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY} 
3° Bonds, Due 1982 


2,170,000 SALINA AND CLAY, N.Y. CENT. S/D No. 1 
2.60° Bonds, Due 1952-8 


15,000,000 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., CITY & Sounry OF 
14% & 142% Bonds, Due 1953-6 


25,000,000 SEATTLE, WASH. 
3 ‘ 44% Light & Power Rev. Bonds, Due 1970-87 


2,100,000 TONAWANDA, N.Y., U.F. SCH. DIST. No. 14 
100,000 ao Pande Due'193 3.52 ; 


2,000,000 TULSA SO. OKLA., IND. SCH. DIST. No. 1 
ids ~ Bonds, Due 1955-7 


2,000,000 UPPER elorntng PA., JT. SC AUTH 
pies 314%, 234% & 3% Rev. Bonds, 3 1953-81 


0,000,000 WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 
30,000, 1%, 112% & 134% Veterans’ Bonds, Due 1952-71 


4,700,000 YORK CITY SEWER AUTHORITY, 
»700, %, 134% & 174% Sewer Rev. AT ogy Due 1956-83 


58,690,000 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS— 95 ISSUES 


New Issues- 1952 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. INc. alone or with associates* 


Amount of 


Amount of Underwriting 
Issue Corporate Interest 


$20,000,000 AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 1s 
338% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1977. . . . $ 4,100,000 
15,000,000 BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


First Mtge Bonds, Series D, 3489, Due 1982 . . . 5,450,000 
20,000,000 CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 

First Mtge Bonds, 312% Series due 1982. . . 2. 5,100,000 
10,000,000 CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY re 

First. Mtge Bonds, Series D, 3150, Due 1982. . . 6,950,000 


24,000,000 CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY EQUIP- 

MENT TRUSTS OF 1952 278% & 314% Equip Trust 

Ctfs, Due 1952-67 (3 issues) . 10,350,000 
64,239,000 CHICAGO AND WESTERN INDIANA RAILROAD 

COMPANY? First Coll Trust Mtge ideiad nie 


Fund Bonds, Series A, Due 1982. . a 3,644,000 
60. 000,000 THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
‘ 348% Debentures, Series C, Due 1977 . . . 10,950,000 


50,000,000 CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF NEW 

YORK, INC. First & Refg Mtge Bonds 33% Series H, 

Due March 1, 1982 . . 16,950,000 
8,520,000 GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 

TRUST OF 1953 278% Equip Trust Ctfs, Due 1953-68 3,270,000 
25,000,000 ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


First Mtge 313% Bonds, Series C, Due 1984 . . . . 20,250,000 
62,000,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 4 
Cons Mtge 30-Yr 378° Bonds, Series E, Due 1982 . 4,900,000 


9,060,000 ILLINOIS CENTRAL EQUIPMENT TRUSTS, 
SERIES HH & 35 278% & 234% Equip Trust t Cifs, 


Due 1952-67 (2 issues) . . Agee 5,160,000 
10,000,000 IOWA POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 314° Series due 1982 . . ‘ 3,450,000 


12,000,000 LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, Series due February 1, 1982, 318% 9,300,000 
10,000,000 NEW BRUNSWICK, PROVINCE OF 


414% 20-Yr Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1972 . . 1,250,000 
20,000,000 NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Thirty-Two Year 3149 Debentures, Due 1984 . . . 9,200,000 


22,545,000 NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

TRUSTS OF 1952 338%, 346% & 39 asic Trust 

Ctfs, Due 1953-67 (3 issues) . . ‘ . 4 a 11,145,000 
15,000,000 PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


First Mtge Bonds, Series B, 442%, Due 1972 . . . 7,250,000 
15,000,000 POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER COMPANY 
ta First Mtge Bonds, 3149 Series due 1987 . . 6,000,000 
25,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
First Mtge Bonds, Series J, 338%, Due 1982 . 4,450,000 


8,170,000 SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY EQUIPMENT 
TRUST, SERIES HH 234% Equip Trust ~_— Due 


1953-62... i St Ba 7,520,000 
50,000,000 UNITED GAS CORPORATION 
weies First Mtge & Coll Tr Bonds, 312% Series due 1972 . 11,050,000 
10,000,000 UTAH POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge Bonds, 342% Series due 1982 . . . . . 3,750,000 
20,000,000 VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
First & Ref Mtge Bonds, 314% due October 1, 1982 . 3,950,000 


12,000,000 WEST PENN POWER COMPANY 
pre First Mtge Bonds, Series O, 314%, Due 1982 . . . 5,200,000 


72,820,000 ADDITIONAL RAILROAD BONDS AND EQUIP- 
MENT TRUST CERTIFICATES—21 ISSUES . . 40,820,000 
61,800,000 ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUS. : 
TRIAL BONDS—12 ISSUES . . . 45,440,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses and current quotations 
will be supplied for any of these securities upon request. 
* To Dec. 17, 1952 
} Issue headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. All other issues were headed, or 
purchased and offered alone, by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1952 bond market and outlook 
for 1953, and new tax chart to help you determine 
the value of tax exemption in your income bracket. 
Write without obligation for folders WS-52. 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


123 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 














This man AAS 


where he’s 


to get business! 





He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on every phase of the new 
construction market in his territory. Dodge Reports tell him and his 
company who and where their best prospects are—where they’re going 
to build and when he should take action to get the business. 

Most of the leading firms and salesmen in construction have long 
relied on Dodge Reports . . . they give you the names and addresses 
of people who are definitely going to buy. Dodge Reports cover any 
territory you name—east of the Rockies—to bring you complete, de- 
tailed information on your part of the rich construction market. 

Dodge Reports will keep you ahead of competition .. . keep you 
alert to golden sales opportunities—stand you in good stead during 
the days ahead. More than 900 Dodge field men constantly comb the 
new construction market to report what’s going on and what’s coming 
up. Put these men to work discovering sales leads for you! 

Write today for free book on “Dodge Reports.” No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS fi 





Dept. USN-153, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP-IN EVERY SALE 





CORPORATION 





MOVING SOON? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this eautes 


minute-news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about 
the fast-moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT circulation Department = ‘Sayton 1 OnIO” 























Operating Units: \ 
* 
AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
Elizabeth, N. j. DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC CORP. 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated er 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on December DAYSTROM 
23, 1952, declared a regular quarterly divi- FURNITURE DIVISION 
dend of 25 cents per share, payable Febru- * 
ary 16, 1953, to holders of record January DAYSTROM 
27, 1953. INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
\ American Type Founders Printing Equipment is now in use in 61 countries throughout the world. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 


SES BER OE 





YOU CAN now tell with some ce. @ 

tainty whether you are acting withip by 
your legal rights in employing an agey 
to help you sell to the Government. The 
General Services Administration, in « 
operation with the Defense Department 
issues uniform standards for determining 
whether sales agents have been prope. 
ly employed by persons seeking Govern. 
ment contracts. Purpose of the new 
rules, effective March 2, is to eliminate 





“influence peddlers” and seekers of e. . 
orbitant fees. “ 
ley 

* * * tio 


YOU CAN now disregard inventory th 
restrictions for a number of item 
that had been under control. Includedy ™ 
are some chemicals, forest products, iro 
and steel products, metals, minerals and 
textiles. 





* * cre 


YOU CAN file an objection up t Se 


January 10 to the Government's pro - 
posal to increase the minimum wage 5d 
si 


for workers on Government contract i 
the cotton-textile industry. This dead ret 
line is set by the Secretary of Labor, wh 
proposes to raise from 87 cents to $1 a 
hour the minimum pay of such worke 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Act. S 


* * *% 


YOU CAN find out from offices 0 
the Renegotiation Board about nev 
rules that will guide in renegotiatiom 
proceedings involving defense contract 
for construction and for architect-engi 
neering services. The new rules give atte Th 
tion to accounting practices, character off 
business, reasonableness of costs and prof 

its, capital employed and extent of risks 


* * 
YOU CAN, as a small manufacture 
of consumer durable goods, file witli % 
your district office of the Office of Prict Be 
Stabilization your report on _ ceiling) ™ 
prices for new models that you produce§ ™! 
This procedure is provided by OPS fo 
manufacturers whose annual sales at 
not over 1 million dollars. 


Eq YOU CANNOT, in handling the ta! 
affairs of an accrual-basis manufac 


turer, expect to deduct in the years paid me 
the full cost of catalogues that bes 
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ysable for several years. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds in one case that such ex- 
penditures may not be deducted as ordi- 
nary business expenses. Instead, the 
catalogues, which were used for five 
years, must be treated as capital assets; 
and their costs must be amortised over a 
period of five years. 


* * a 


YOU CANNOT, if you had a net 

operating loss in 1952 that can be 
carried back to lower your tax in an 
earlier year, fail to reduce the carry-back 
by the amount of a payment received in 
1952 for services over a period of years. 
This ruling is handed down by the Tax 
Court in a case where a taxpayer re- 
ceived payment in 1947 for personal 
services as a trustee. 


€ cer. 
Within 
agent 
Th 
iN Co. 
tment, 
nining 
Toper- * * 

he YOU CANNOT, as an employer, take 
= photographs of a peaceful picket 
ninateh tine of strikers outside your place of 
of et business without violating the Taft-Hart- 
ly Act. In making this ruling, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board points out 
that an employer may legally take pic- 
tures of picket-line violence for use in 





2ntory 
items 


urt. 
cluded °° 
S, iron * * 


Is anil] YOU CANNOT import dried whole 

milk, dried buttermilk and dried 
cream as freely as in the past. The 
Secretary of Agriculture puts import 
controls on these dairy products to re- 
strict imports, which have increased con- 
siderably in the last two years. The Sec- 
dead "tary also removes import restrictions 
r. wh @ casein and on processed cheeses 
“$1 ag Made from Edam or Gouda cheese and 
increases by 500,000 pounds the basic 
amual quotas for blue-mould cheese. 





up te 
"Ss pro 
wage 
ract i 


vorke 


* * * 


coes of 49 YOU CANNOT look for a change in 
it nevg _ the British Token Import Plan that 
tiation lows certain prewar exporters in the 
ntracty U.S. to send limited amounts of some 
st-engig Commodities to the United Kingdom. 
The U.S. Office of International Trade 
reports that the plan will operate in 1953 
mm the same basis as in 1952. 















e atte 
acter 0 
1d prof 
of risks dana 
YOU CANNOT count on an early 

end of price controls for copper, 
copper alloy or brass-mill scrap. The 


‘acturel 
le with 
of Prict 
ceilingg Ment has no intention of decontrolling 
roducef " raising price ceilings for these metals. 
YPS for 
Jes art 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
te based upon decisions and rulings .of 
‘urts and Government bureaus. In making 
it decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
the tal ay focts which, for reasons of space, can- 
anufac ¥. e set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ig okLD Report, on written request, will 
ars Pal"iter interested readers to sources of this 
hat atti lsic material. 
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eonomic Stabilizer says the Govern- - 









Its What USERS Say 
that Counts! 


Today business requires more 
than city telephone service. 
It needs SELECT-O-PHONE!... 
Read what Mr. Susen, Vice 
President (at right) of 
Phoenix.Dye Works, says 
about SELECT-O-PHONE 
benefits. 


Aewoce---- > -—- 
Select: O-Phone, 


DIAL INTERCOMMUNICATION 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corp 








Name 








Mail coupon NOW for complete information explaining how SELECT- 
O-PHONE automatic ¢ ication systems will save YOU money. 
Address SELECT-O-PHONE Division, 
Supply Co., 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, Dept. 53-2-A. 


Kellogg Switchboard and 








Company 
Address 





City Zone 
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TO CHANGE: U.S. DEBT POLICIES 


Money is set for a comeback, a 
rise in earning power. 

Lenders are to get a better 
break under Eisenhower—after 20 
years. Borrowers will have to pay 
more for money they need. 

Key is in big national debt. 

New Government intends to 
offer securities with more dollar 
appeal, higher interest rates. 

Brighter future faces investors 
for a time. 


New, and brighter, opportunities 
for investment of savings are to be 
among the first products of the in- 
coming Eisenhower Administration. 

Changes, big changes, in investment 
prospects are likely to come out of the 
new Government’s program for remaking 
the huge national debt. Plans are being 
readied for offering a wide range of 
dressed-up debt securities, tailored to 
the pocketbooks of small and large in- 
dividual savers, businesses, banks, insur- 
ance companies, others. 

These new Government securities are 
to be offered to investors gradually, as 
big blocks of the 267-billion-dollar debt 
fall due. New types of securities, in other 
words, will be offered as needed to re- 
fund public issues that mature. 

In the first three months of 1953, nearly 
30 billion dollars in short-term U.S. debt 
will fall due. In a full year, about 57 bil- 
lions will come due, and about 6 billions 
in savings bonds will mature. New bor- 
rowing, to cover a continuing federal 
deficit, will come to another 5 billions or 
so in the year. Altogether, in its first 
year, the Eisenhower Government will 
have a chance to sell 60 to 68 billion 
dollars’ worth of new securities to in- 
vestors of various kinds. 

What all this adds up to, in more 
concrete detail, is this: 

Investors—individuals and businesses 
with money to lend—are likely to find 
new and more profitable Treasury se- 
curities on sale before long. 

A rate approaching 3 per cent on a 
Treasury bond, to mature in 20 years 
or so, is being discussed. Whether the 
new managers of the U.S. debt actually 
will have to pay an interest rate that 

(Continued on page 94) 
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There‘ll Be New Opportunities for Investmen 





5 billion dollars, as a minimum, of 
new money must be borrowed 





6 billion dollars in 
savings bonds falls due 











8 billion dollars in 
long-term debt falls due 


























49 billion dollars in 
short-term U.S. debt falls due 


$ $ 
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ps Believed and beloved by 10,000,000 sound citizens 


8 
go tmportant to be believed! 


Whenever your company publishes an advertising message 

of importance to the American public it naturally wants to be 
believed. For if people don’t believe what your company has 
to say, or don’t believe in your company’s right to say it in 
print, the cost represents money better saved. 


Among America’s many wonderful magazines one has been 
believed and beloved for more years than any others. That’s The 
American Magazine—bearer of the proudest name any periodical 
ever had and one which it has merited for generations. 


With a growing circulation of over 2,500,000 and more than 
10,000,000 adult readers in substantial homes, The American 
Magazine is a natural supplement to the magazines of strictly 
business, industry and finance for advertising campaigns which . 
promote Americanism, better government, the facts of industrial 
achievement, or the contributions your concern has made to 
public welfare and well being. 


It isn’t enough for business to talk only to business or to the 

top income bracket exclusively. Without the support and 
confidence of middle-class consumer America your institutional 
or public relations campaign can be only partly effective at best. 


You can be certain your messages of consequence will be 
welcomed by the ten million sound citizens who read every 
issue of The American Magazine more devotedly than any 
other consumer periodical, weekly or monthly. 


Judge for yourself on the basis of new, significant and highly 
interesting information now avaiiable about America’s first 
magazine for popular readership. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 





THE 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion. 
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... 10 
horsepower 
by the 
herd 


BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, so was the “iron 
horse.”” MISSOURI PACIFIC’S early woodburners labored long to 
transport people... and the things they needed. As towns grew, 
trains grew longer and “iron horses” stronger. 


TODAY, after a century of setting the pace of progress, MO-PAC’S 
10,000 mile system serves the great West-Southwest with a 
splendid fleet of swift, powerful diesels... bringing ever 
smoother, faster, more dependable service to the traveling and 
shipping public. 
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- New 5-year securiti 
may be offered to banks... 





S 
high is to depend on many things—sy) also 
ply of money available for borrowing inve 


rates offered by other borrowers, cop U.S 
petition between stocks and bonds, 























Eisenhower’s financial experts, thoug pals 
are on record as favoring one or mo that 
new types of long-term U.S. bond fron 
They agree that Government should 4 
willing to pay the higher interest rated 6 
required to float such issues successful} . | 

Corporations with high credit rating con 
now are having to pay more than 3 The 
cent on their long-term borrowing, § for 
the latest long-term marketable bond @ | 
any importance offered by the UM poy 
Government was issued at 2.5 per cen ma’ 

Insurance companies, for example, a lon: 
expected to be interested in long-tenfl ine 
Treasury bonds that offer a return higff 5, , 
enough to permit the companies to mee to , 
their own rising costs. Recently suc abl 
companies have been favoring corpong§ of | 
tion bonds. gas 

Banks, on the other hand, may g ger 
something in the way of new five-yeig © 
Government securities. An idea of wh for 
Government ‘might have to pay on su¢ Ad 
bonds is given by yields on outstandiy top 
securities that will mature in that lengli} .,. 
of-time. One five-year security that ban Cl 
can buy now sells at a price yielding th an 
investor about 2.13 per cent. | int 

Trust funds, too, are interested i 49 
longer-term Treasury bonds that off Ot 
enough earnings to help meet rising ,, 
obligations. These funds, along with inf 
dividuals and insurance companies, mak ‘ 
up the market at which the new Gover tn 
ment may aim with new 3 per cent, long i 


term bonds. lie 

Individuals, meanwhile, may be a | 
pealed to with a sweetened saving the 
bond, if Government starts to pay mor 
interest on its other long-term securitie: 
That move, however, may take an act ¢ ho 
Congress. The average interest rate @ ab 
E bonds already has been raised to tk bu 
maximum legal level of 3 per cent. 

As another possibility, savings bond 
might be given a schedule of interetf ¢. 
rates that yield a higher return to th 
holder during the early years of th sh 
bonds’ maturity. Yet that step, too, #§ 
ready has been taken once. 

Other investments are likely to th 
come more profitable if Government 
consents to a higher trend in interest. 

Corporation bonds offer an example. de 
Even the best of these are regarded bi 
investors as a bit more risky than U.5 
securities. They, thus, have to carry # bu 
interest rate somewhat higher than Gor 
ernment securities. If the Treasul 
pushes up its rates, corporations wil 
have to offer more to investors. 
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... Nearly all borrowing 
may be more expensive 


State and local governments, in turn, 
also will be offering more profitable 


investments to people with savings if 


U.S. Government rates rise. Bonds of 
these governments—so-called “munici- 
pals”—usually carry lower interest rates 
than U.S. securities because income 
from these is exempt from income tax. 

A long-term Treasury bond of, say, 3 
per cent might force the average yield 
on high-grade municipals from 2.40 per 
cent up to something like 2.60 per cent. 
That would be an important increase 
for new investors. 

Investors who like to hold at least a 
few mortgages in their portfolios also 
may find brighter opportunities before 
long. A rise in interest rates on Govern- 
ment securities can set off a general rise 
in mortgage rates. How far that can go is 
to depend on the supply of funds avail- 
able for such investments, on the amount 
of building and the supply of new mort- 
gages. Yet some rise is to follow any 
general increase in interest rates. 

The 4 per cent mortgage guaranteed 
for home-buying veterans by Veterans’ 
Administration provides an example. A 
top Eisenhower adviser on finance is on 
record as urging a higher rate for such 
GI loans. That attitude, combined with 
any general move to raise Government 
interest rates, can mean something like 
425 or 4.5 per cent for ‘GI loans. 
Other mortgage rates would be certain 
to rise. 

Borrowers, meanwhile, are to find the 
picture reversed for them, if Republican 
financial advisers have their way in the 
new Administration. When Government 
begins to pay more for its borrowed 
funds, just about all borrowers will find 
the cost of their money rising, too. 

Corporations are only one group that 
can find that out. Loans for buying 
homes or new automobiles, loans for just 
about every purpose can cost more. Small 
businesses may have to pay higher rates 
for money borrowed to expand plant and 
equipment, or to finance inventories. 
Savings and loan associations may have 
to pay still higher dividends on their 
shares. Commercial banks may need to 
pay more on savings accounts. 


All in all, the cheap-money policies © 


that have meant easy borrowing and rela- 
tively unprofitable lending for many 
years are to be scrapped, if the known 
desires of top Republican finance ex- 
perts prevail, It means higher-cost bor- 
rowing for millions of individuals and 
businesses that need money. But it means 
more profitable investments for indi- 
Viduals and businesses with money to 
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@ ‘The best possible fence protec- 
tion’”’—that’s a good description of 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. When 
this famous fence guards your prop- 
erty, burglars, vandals, and tres- 
passers are kept where they belong 
—on the outside looking in. 


Cyclone Fence provides lasting 
protection, too. It requires little or 
no maintenance, even after many 
years of service. Our free booklet 
gives the reasons. It also describes 
Cyclone’s different types of fence. 
Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 






It’s free. 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’rc 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy’. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-13 
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HE NEW YEAR and the new Administration in Wash- 

ington make it opportune to consider one simple 
resolution. If fulfilled, it could bring a welcome change 
from negative to affirmative attitudes in our national 
and international policies. 

For the last four years an Administration which has 
become weary and frustrated by the enormity of its 
tasks has gotten into the habit of saying too often: “It 
can’t be done.” 

If the ever-growing size of our national budget was 
challenged and a decrease in spending demanded, the 
answer given by the Administration was: “The budget 
can’t be cut; spending can’t be reduced.” 

If the country cried out for relief from the burdens 
of taxation, the answer given by the Administration 
was: “Taxes can’t be cut.” 

If wage and price controls became so injurious that 
they were actually adding to manufacturing costs and 
impairing the operation of the economic system, the 
answer given by the Administration was: “You can’t 
remove controls, inflation will grow worse.” 

If European countries asked for more and more fi- 
nancial aid each year and in Congress there was a de- 
mand for curtailment, the answer given by the Admin- 
istration was: “You can’t cut economic aid without sur- 
rendering Europe to the Communists.” 

If American boys constituted 90 per cent of the 
troop strength in Korea and American public opinion 
demanded that other countries share equitably in the 
manpower burden, the answer given by the Adminis- 
tration was: “You can’t get them to help us any more 
than they are now.” 

If the prolonged negotiations for a truce in Korea 
indicated that the Communists were obtaining the 
stalemate they desired while they built up their own 
forces, the Administration ordered our troops to stand 
in the, vicinity of the 38th parallel, and announced: 
“You can’t get a victory in Korea—you can’t end the 
Korean War without bringing on a third world war.” 


Over in Europe, too, they have developed the 
it-can’t-be-done psychology. The American objective 
of unification and pacification of Korea, covered by an 
October 1950 resolution in the U. N., was reversed on 
the theory that the United States could not fight a 
war for the defense of Europe and for the defense 
of the Far East at the same time. Yet America 
from 1941 through 1945 fought a two-ocean war and 
contributed substantially to the victory in both. It has 
been done. 


‘IT CAN BE DONE!’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


A look at the “it-can’t-be-done’s” shows that removal 
of controls, for instance, now has been unanimously 
recommended by a House Committee of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, who say the country will actually 
be benefited by it. 

A look at the budget by the prospective officials of 
the new Administration has already disclo‘ed huge, 
unexpended appropriations that can be made the basis 
not only for balancing the cash budget but for a slight 
tax reduction next year, with the promise of a larger 
reduction in the following year. It can be done. 

A look at Korea, where we were told the South Ko- 
reans couldn’t take over the main front-line responsi- 
bility, has convinced the President-elect that South 
Korean divisions can take over the bulk of this task if 
the war has to be continued indefinitely. A new plan is 
being evolved already to apply American military and 
naval pressure and compel a truce within the next year 
or so. It can be done. 

A look at the international economic-aid problem al- 
ready reveals that there are on the American payroll 
overseas countless supernumeraries who can be dis- 
pensed with and that there are alternatives to grants 
and loans which should be explored. What is needed is 
a change in attitude. 


The advantage the American people gained in 
voting in a new Administration is that the incoming 
regime will not be inhibited by the necessity of ration- 
alizing past mistakes or by the need to be consistent 
when a sharp reversal in policy is imperative. 

A new Administration can look at every proposed 
solution with an open mind. It is important primarily 
to get away from the frustration and defeatism of the 
past, to penetrate the record of what has been tried and 
to adopt a spirit of inquiry and thorough examination. 

It will take courage as well as resourcefulness. This 
means courage to take calculated risks—to be governed 
by honest convictions and basic principles of what is 
morally right rather than to be governed by fears of 
contingencies that may never arise. 

The American people want the new Administration 
to provide a new leadership in domestic affairs and in 
international affairs. That leadership is not to be found 
merely in the personality of the new President but in 
the psychology of all of his associates. 

Let the negatives of 1952 be abandoned and the 
affirmatives of 1953 be given full sway—let us turn 
earnestly from the “it-can’t-be-done’s” to the noblest 
phrase in the American tradition—“It can be done!” 
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| SETI 
Performance 


e Introducing new harmony into the movement 
of carload freight, B&O’s Sentinel Service has 
brightened the mood of many a shipper. Its 
key is dependability—accurate scheduling from 
team track or siding at origin, to team track or 
siding at destination. Even if your plant is not 
actually on B&O lines, you can benefit. Sentinel Lube Outs 


Service is automatically applied to cars when Lat wa 
they are received on the B&O. j < 


Cie 
Shippers have found the Automatic Records 0 x |. 
feature of Sentinel Service helpful, too! When oe FF 
schedules of cars are interrupted, both shipper 

and receiver are notified, then advised again 

of reforwarding. 


Siding-to-siding dependability and Auto- 
matic Records provide outstanding perform- 
ance. Why not get the benefit of both with 
B&O’s Sentinel Service? Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 

















THERE MUST BE A REASON WHY MORE PEOPLE SMOKE CAMELS! i 


Why did you change 
ton ALAN LADD? 













For 
steady smoking, 
you cant beat 
Camels. Theyre 
Mild and Hlavortul_ 
pack atter 
pack { 







When | tried 
Camels for 30 days 
and compared them 
with other brands, 





w / knew they were 





» Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Like an, Ladd, 
egy 7 «| test Camels 


Erne i) FRI] SAT : 
saw] MON] T ale fr 30, (S... Find out for yourself the reason why Camel leads all other brands 
3 { 9 by billions of cigarettes per year! Do it this simple, sensible way: 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 





Make your own 30-day Camel mildness test. Smoke Camels, and only 
Camels, for 30 days. See how you keep enjoying Camel’s rich, full flavor 
and cool, cool mildness — pack after pack, week after week. See how 


13 30 much more smoking pleasure you get from Camels than from any 
other cigarette! There is a reason why — 


than any other 
cigarette ! 
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